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H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS 
OF HESSE. 
RINCESS LOUIS of 
Hesse, more familiarly | 
known, perhaps, even yet | 
as the Princess Alice, is 
the second daughter of our 
Queen, but having a resi- 
dence at the Isle of Wight, 
and thus being still ordi- 
narily amongst us, though 
now on the Continent, we 
publish herportrait fourthin | 
this series, reserving that of 
her elder sister, the Princess 
Royal, who would other- 
wise naturally take the pre- 
cedence, until we give the 
Court of Prussia, of which 
‘she has, since her marriage, 
in January, 1858, been a 
distinguished member. 

Princess Louis of Hesse | 
(Alice Maud Mary), isnow | 
in her twenty-seventh year, 
having been born on the 
25th April, 1843. She 
married on the Ist July, 
1862, his Royal Highness 
Prince Louis of Hesse, 
K.G., nephew of Louis IIT, 
Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and a captain 
in the lst Regiment of the 
Prussian Guard, when an 
allowance of 6,000/. a-year 
was settled on her by Par- 
liament, and 30,000/. be- 
stowed as a dowry. 

The marriage was one of 
those in which England 
takes most pride, and _be- 
lieves herself to excel other 
nations—a marriage of affec- 
tion ; and though her royal 
highness did not acquire by 
it one of those prizes which 
so often dazzle the eyes of 
princesses and their parents, 
and to which the house of 
Coburg had not hitherto 
been insensible, she entered 
on the alliance with holier 
motives, and received the 
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most fervent wishes of Eng-  }_ et. 


land for her happiness. The 

circumstances attending the 

marriage will not yet have been forgotten by 
many. The young Princess had long been a special 
favourite in the country, her fair sweet face being fami- 
liar in nearly every village in England, and the deep 
feeling of esteem and admiration was certainly not 
diminished by her name becoming synonymous with a 
father’s farewell and a mother’s consolation. It was 
no secret how, in the dark hours of the previous 
December, the Princess was found, by Heaven’s in- 
Spiration, strong beyond her years, and how, in the 
most trying visitation of our beloved Queen, she was 
vouchsafed as a stay and a comfort. These were 
things not readily to be forgotten, and made her name 
a darling “household word” throughout the land. 


Her wedding day too was over-shadowed by the same 
great sorrow. Buta few years previously her sister, 
“the Rose of England,” as she was called, wedded in 
royal state, her father giving her away, and the 
holiday cheers of merry crowds bidding her Godspeed. 
How different was the Princess Alice’s bridal day! The 
ceremony was privately performed at Her. Majesty’s 
marine residence, Osborne, by the Archbishop of York, 
on a day snatched from mourning, with not a colour and 
scarce a shade of brighter hue to mark the exception 
to the uniform gloom. There was no crowd of privi- 
leged spectators, no long train of bridesmaids, but 
such moderate and needful attendance as would be 
thought fit for the most. 
evi TL S> 

sped OA 


retiring couple in some 


private walk of life. The 
Queen attended in deep 
mourning, surrounded by 
her. four sons, the Prince 
of Wales, Prince Alfred, 
Prince Arthur, and Prince 
Leopold, and the Princess 
had her sisters, with the 
Princess Anna of Hesse, for 
bridesmaids. The. dress 
worn on the occasion was 
morning dress, the gentle- 
men in the ordinary black 
dress coats and white waist- 
coats, and the ladies in 
grey or violet morning 
dresses, and grey or white 
gloves. The bride’s dress, 
however, as some of our 
readers may not yet have 
forgotten, was of crystalline 
silk, with a deep flounce of 
Honiton guipure lace, 
trimmed at the bottom 
with orange blossom and 
myrtle, the veil being of 
Honiton guipure, with a 
wreath of orange flowers 
and myrtle; while their 
Royal Highnesses the Prin- 
cesses Helena, Louise, Bea- 
trice, and Princess Anna of 
Hesse, wore dresses of spot- 
ted net over rich white 
glacé silk, trimmed with 
ruches of grey ribbon. 

There was, however, one 
bright side. There was not 
that utter separation which 
struck all so painfully when 
the Princess Royal left her 
ome for the society of 
strangers and foreigners. 
The position of the Prince 
was not such as to compel 
his residence in his paternal 
dominions, and it was with 
general satisfaction that it 
was found the happy couple 
would take up their abode 
in England. 

Their royal highnesses are 
now on the Continent. They 
left Osborne early in Au- 
gust, 1868, for Darmstadt ; 
and on the 28th of Decem- 
ber of the same year the 
christening of their first 
son, and fourth child, Er- 
nest Ludwig, was celebrated in that town, in the 
presence of the whole Grand Ducal family and many 
high dignitaries, civil and military. Their royal 
highnesses have since travelled considerably, and more 
latterly the Princess has been staying at Cannes and 
Nice ; her royal sister, the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
residing at the latter delightful resort with her, owing 
to the absence of the Crown Prince at Vienna and the 
East. Hesse-Darmstadt, as we need scarcely remind 
the reader, is a grand duchy of Germany, with a popu- 
lation of some 845,571 for the entire duchy. Oe 
arrival in the country, Princess Louis was everyY a: 
well received, and the birth of her first 507 Was" CGte= 
brated with all due honours. 
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Tue fan, now so im- 
portant an accessory of 
every lady’s toilet, has 
suffered many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. At 
one time an essential 
to dress, anon it be- | 
comes a mere accessory, 
to sink more and more | 
into disuse, until it was | 
4 little, if ever, seen in 
polite society. From 
the days when Queen 
Charlotte ceased to hold drawing-rooms—to come to 
more recent times—it appears to have been gradually 
set aside, and during the Regency it was little thought of ; 
though it is true we now and then find reference to it in 
the official Gazette of the period, as, for instance, in the 
directions for Court mourning issued at the death of the 
Duchess of York, in 1821, when fans of black paper | 
seem to have been of sufficient importance to be men- | 


tioned. With the accession to the throne of our own 
beloved Queen, the fan began to regain something of its 
old favour with the Upper Ten, until, as we of course 
need scarely remind the least informed of our readers, it 
now enjoys the patronage of all classes. Not that we can 
ever expect to sce the whole of its original mighty sway 
established ; for the art of handling the fan is lost in 
England, and the ladies of the present day can only have 
a traditionary record of what it once could do. Our 
mothers, or grandmothers, perhaps, may remember a 
little of its power, but it is our relations of a generation 
yet more removed—if any such yet linger on the 
scene—our venerable great-grandmothers, who can sigh 
over the recollection of conquests begun, completed, and 
secured by the aid of the omnipotent and mysterious fan. 
When we call to mind what this was under the manage- 
ment of belles of former days, we wonder how those of 
our own times can do without it. Nothing has worthily 
supplied its place, and the hand is now weaponless which 
once wielded the despotic fan. The delicate and highly 
ornamented pocket-handkerchief, or the bouquet, may 
seem to be a substitute; but how feeble and ineffi- 
cient! How monotonous are the most skilful movements 
made by those, compared with the perpetually wavering 
flutterings of the fan! We have seen, indeed, both the 
one and the other used to make signals ; but their lan- 
guage is limited, they may bring the wished one to the 
side of the fair signaller, but they can do little more ; they 
are difficult to be managed with secret effect ; and the use 
of them has not, like that of the fan, became an art. 

In former days, when not only the tongue was com- 
pelled to be silent, but even the eyes dare not glance 
where they wished (being closely watched by some sus- 
picious chaperone), the fan did all. It warned the anx- 
ious lover not to draw near—the favourable time was 
not yet eome. Or, under happier circumstances, it gave 
to his inquiring look an answer better understood than if 
the choicest words had been employed. The dumb fan 
was more eloquent than speech, because the fancy could 
clothe its movements with kinder expressions than the 
timid lip could venture to utter. 

Was a blush to be concealed or a smile hidden? The 
fan effected both. Did the fair girl in playful coyness 
wish for a moment to shut from her adorer’s view the face 
he loved to gaze upon in rapturous hope? The fan was 
the ready screen. Not long, however, to be thus cruelly | 
used, the seemingly acc:dental drop was given, and her | 
lover was at her side. Was the disagreeable to be ex- 
cluded from sight, no conversation to be permitted ? The 
fan was the effective barrier ; and one which impertinence 
itself dare not venture to remove. The satiri-t, indeed, 
gave it another employment, but this we fain hope 
existed only in his own cynical imagination :— 

She decently in form pays Heaven its due, | 
And makes a civil visit to her pew ; 

Her lifted fan, to give a solemn air, 

Conceals her face, which passes for a prayer. 


No talisman ever produced more marvellous effects than 
did the gentle touch of this when laid upon the arm ; nor 
could the most ready genii obey more instantaneously the 
potent call of their mighty evoker, than the man so 
touched would render the most absolute obedience to the 
behests of his mistress. During the fashionable drive or 
promenade, when approach was denied, the fan could 
telegraph the wish, and make communications not under- 
stood by the crowd. And, during the morning visit, or 
at the solitary after-dinner hour in the drawing-room 
(which, thanks to the improved taste of modern times, is 
rapidly diminishing), or during some of those “awful 
pauses” so agonising to the youthful hostess, when all 
seemed chilled by the untoward silence, we find that :— 


Snuff (!) and the fan supplied the place of chat. 


Some may imagine that we have ascribed more to this 
little instrument than it deserves, and may think our 
picture over-wrought. Shade of Delamira, forgive them ! 
Too great an influence can hardly be conceded. to that 
Which inspired the muse of the poet, and employed the 
pen of staid prose-writers—the moralists of the day. N ay, 
grave divines have not thought it beneath their notice. 
Did not Dr. Atterbury, afterwards a bishop, borrow the 
white fan of his future wife, Miss Osborne, and return it 
with these lines? 


Flavia the least and slightest toy 

an with resistless art employ. 
This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of small force in love. 
But she with such an air and mien 
Not to be told, or safely seen, 
Directs its wanton motions so 
That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 
Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 
To every other breast a flame, 


Wits have exercised their talents on them, and the ill- 
natured have even turned them into an instrument of 
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abuse, and have slanderously spoken of them as “that 
which for guady show and perpetual fluttering has been 
held the emblem of a woman!” For which calumny he 
well deserves to be ‘ brained” with the handles of worn- 
out fans. 

When the poet directs Ariel to assign to his sylphs 
their peculiar offices about Belinda, he begins with the 
fan, as the most important to be attended to :— 


Haste then, ye spirits ! to your charge repair ; 
‘Lhe fluttering fan be Zephyretta’s care. 


A little more than a century since, the arbiter of man- 
ners and morals, the grave and staid Spectator, thought 
it of sufficient public importance to insert the following 
letter in his fashion-guiding paper :-— 

‘‘Women are armed with fans, as men with swords, 
and sometimes do more execution with them. To the 
end, then, that ladies may be certain mistresses of the 
weapon which they bear, I have erected an academy for 
the training up of young women in the exercise of the fan 
according to the most fashionable airs and motions that 
are now practised at Court. The ladies who carry fans 
under me are drawn up twice a-day in my great hall, where 
they are instructed in the use of their armns, and exercised 
by the following words of command :— 


Handle your fans ! 
Unfurl your fans ! 
Discharge your fans ! 
Ground your fans ! 
Recover your fans ! 
Flutter your fans! 


“‘ By the right observation of these few plain words of 
command a woman of tolerable genius, who will apply 
herself diligently to her exercise for the space of but one 
half year, shall be able to give her fan all the graces that 
can possibly enter into that little modish machine. I need 
not add that the fan is either a prude or a coquette, ac- 
cording to the nature of the person who bears it, 


“N.B.—I have several little'plain fans for them, to 
avoid expense.” 


We further find in “The Tatler” that Virgulta, a 
maiden lady, who despaired of ever entering the matri- 
monial state, consulted her fair friend, Delamira (the 
feigned name of the beautiful Lady Jane Hamilton), on 
the best mode of becoming more attractive, who said 
‘all she had above the rest of her sex and contemporary 
beauties was wholly owing to a fan (that was left her by 
her mother, and had been long in the family), which, who- 
ever had in possession, and used with skill, should com- 
mand the hearts of all her beholders ; and since,” said 
she, smiling, ‘‘I have no more to do with extending my 
conquests, I will make you a present of the inestimable 
rarity.” Virgulta made her expressions of the highest 
gratitude for so uncommon a confidence in her, and de- 
sired she would show her what was peculiar in the 
management which rendered it of such general force while 
she was mistress of it. Delamira replied, ‘‘ You see, 
madam, Cupid is the principal figure painted on it; and 
the skill in playing this fan is, in your several motions of 
it, to let him appear as little as possible, for honourable 
lovers fly all efforts to ensnare them; and your Cupid 
must hide his bow and arrow, or he will never be sure of 
his game. You may observe,” continued she, ‘‘that in 
all public assemblies the sexes seem to separate them- 
selves, and draw up to attack each other with eye shot ; 
that is the time when the fan is of most use in our defence ; 
for our minds are construed by the waving of that little 
instrument, and our thoughts appear in composure or 
agitation according to the motion of it. You may ob- 
serve, when Will Peregrine comes into the side box, Miss 
Gatty flutters her fan, as a fly does its wings round a 
candle ; while her eldest sister, who is as much in love 
with him as she is, is as grave as a vestal at his entrance, 
and the consequence is accordingly. He watches half 
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the play for a glance from her sister, while Gatty is over- 
looked and ueglected. I wish you as much success in 
the management of the fan as I have had.” 

Our readers have only to consult the writers of that 
period, and they will find abundant instances of the 
power of the fan ; while, to render this little instrument 
wocthy of the fair hands in which it was to be placed, all 
the storés of nature and all the resources of art were 
pressed into the service. The mighty elephant shed his 
ivory, in order that what was once esteemed the costliest 
of materials might add a greater value to it. The most 
cunning artists put forth all their powers, and ingenuity 
was taxed to invent the most delicate instruments to 
enable the workmen to depict men, beasts, birds, and 
flowers, with an exquisite yet minute exactness. Some 
with a superior skill so wrought and pierced this solid 
material, that it assumed the appearauce of most delicate 
and richly-patterned lace; while, with a chaste and 
simple elegance, the plain ivory alone was sometimes 
selected, whose fairness symbolised the purity of her to 
whom it was presented, and whose rose-wreathed initials 
were its only ornament. 

These ivory fans, of which the richest are the work of 
Chinese or Hindoo manufacture, even considered as 
specimens of art alone, are extremely beautiful, and 
sometimes, according to the pattern, are of considerable 
value. When Ranelagh—a place perhaps scarcely known 
to many of our readers—was in the height of its renown, 
and the most favourite resort of rank and fashion, no one 
with any pretence to be considered ag belonging to the 
beau monde would venture to parade in its walks without 
the indispensable ivory fan, which, from their prevailing 
use in that place, were called Ranelagh fans. “But these 
were too rare and too costly for most purses ; bone was 
made to imitate them, or the sides and sticks alone were 
of that matetial, and the mount of a different substance, 
Silver filigree-work, of most beautiful and elaborate pat- 
terns, and partly gilt, were occasionally, but, from their 
great cost not often, met with. ‘he tortoise, too, ‘re- 
signed his clouded mail” for the same purpose ; and, 
though no mean skill was shown by the workers in that 
material, yet it could hardly bear the test of comparison 
with the richer ivory. These, however, were compara- 
tively rare, and horn became frequently used in humble 
imitation. These were occasionally stained of an amber 
colour, and were commonly called amber fans. Cedar 
and sandal-wood, from the perfume which they diffused, 
were also highly thought of, and were sometimes richly 
ornamented. The Chinese fans, which were of various 
shapes—round, square, and hexagonal—were mostly 
formed of the transparent paper for which they are so 
famous, and the designs were such as we might expect 
from taste like theirs :— 


These with the Indian all their art employ, 
And with bright colours stain the gaudy toy ; 
Their paint shall here in wildest fancies flow, 
Their dress, their customs, their religion show ; 
So shall the British fair their minds improve, 
And on the fan to distant climates rove. 


The ostrich lent its rich and graceful pl umage, and some 
of the earliest fans used in England were composed of its 
feathers, as may he seen in paintings, and even on sepul- 
chral brasses. Leather, with distemper colours, was 
common both here and abroad ; the same material, on ac- 
count of its strength and pliancy, was often employed as 
the groundwork, and was covered with almost-forgotten 
tiffany or paper. ‘These last were ornamented with de- 
signs of every kind, and plates were worked off containing 
representations of the most popular events. Nelson’s 
victories were, of course, among these, and fans with 
the battle of the Nile, &., had a great sale. When 
quadrilles were first introduced, and our ladies were not 
quite so well acquainted with the figures as they are now, 
printed fans came to their aid, and the fair dancer could 
refresh her memory when needful. Crape fans, black 
and white, were very much in vogue, the latter frequently 
richly embroidered with silver and ornamented with span- 
gles, the fixing of which was as fashionable about forty 
years ago as Berlin wool work is now. At the time when 
helmet bonnets and Grecian drapery were worn, the.fan. 
partook of the antique, and ancient devices, with Etrus- 
can borders, were most sought after. Opera fans, of 
course, were of a peculiar kind, and some of more un- 
common workmanship had a small lorgnette affixed tothe 
handle. In 1818 we learn from ‘The Register of 
Fashions ”’ that fang, which had dwindled down to Lilli- 
putian dimensions, were beginning to recover their proper 
size. And in Paris, about the same year, there was a 
novelty introduced which was most eagerly adopted ; it 
was called ‘‘ L’éventail & surprise.” It was composed of 
crape cut to resemble lace, and spangled. In the middle 
was a small picture, which was varied so as to show four 
subjects, two on each side, and the art of handling them 
consisted in continually changing the object represented. 
Butthe complete mistress of the fan isthe Spanish lady, who 
by its means can telegraph all her varying feelings ; a hand- 
book, as Mr. Ford says, might be written to explain its 
code of signals. The subject is far from exhausted, but 
our limits bid us stop. Ata future period we may pro- 
bably briefly touch upon the history of the fan, 


Reaptnes BY Dr. Leo Ross.—An evening’s readings by this 
gentleman, who is already tolerably well known in the pro- 
vinces, was given on Friday evening last week at the Queen’s 
Concert-rooms, in aid of the funds of the King’s College 
Hospital. The room was well filled and the readings were 
most successful, and promise well for the future of Dr, Ross, 
should he come forward more frequently in London on the 
platform. His reading of Macaulay’s ‘‘ Horatius” pleased us 
least of any, the ballad swing of the piece, as a whole, being 
somewhat sacrificed in an attempt by studied effect to brin 
out special parts. His reading of ‘‘ How they brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix,” by R. Browning, was, how- 
ever, simply magnificent, as was also that of ‘*The Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” His interpretation of a scene from 
Macklin’s The Man of the World evoked, too, well-merited 
applause. Altogether, with a voice such as his, flexible and 
of great compass, an expressive countenance, freedom of style 
and action, and evident breadth of feeling, he should attain a 
popularity which has been accorded to very few public readers 
of our time. 
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TRUE AND FALSE ECONOMY. 


HERE are strange mistakes made 
with reference to economy. Many 
people who regard it as a virtue 
will, at the same time, look with a 
sort of contempt upon all who try 
to exercise it. No doubt they say 
it is very good and very proper, 

but it is not well to make a boast about it. There 
can be no doubt economy is one of those indefinite 
excellencies which do not at once strike the imagina- 
tion. Free and generous spirits seldom trouble them- 
Selves on this score, and if they sometimes suffer in 
Consequence, and find themselves in an unpleasant 
predicament, to say nothing of involving others, they 
are spoken of as “ good sort of fellows,” and get 
plenty of sympathy from their generous co-mates. 
But, after all, when it does come to this pass, and a 
Man cannot pay his bills, people do, somehow, in the 
long run, class him among the fools of the earth ; his 
kind heartedness and hospitality are called by different 
titles; his circle of friends becomes ‘small by degrees, 
and beautifully less ;” and he begins to see that, for the 
sake of ease, of show, or, perhaps, from fear, he has 
neglected a homely but most necessary duty, and has 
suffered thereby, not only in his social status, but in 
his moral character. 

Women are, perhaps, by nature, more prene to 
economy than men—at any rate they talk more about 
it and pride themselves more on it. It is a pet virtue 
which they love sincerely, but often blindly. It some- 
times happens that in their anxiety to keep up or to 
acquire a character for family economy, they commit 
the strangest blunders, which, if they were not Jament- 
able, would be highly amusing. For instance: A 
lady, generally extravagant, will have periodical fits 
of economy. She finds her husband’s income somewhat 
under the demands upon it, and this frightens her. 
She resolves to be more careful, to buy everything her- 
self, and to make the best bargains she can. In the first 
place, in order to save in her children’s clothes, 
or in her own, she finds out some “cheap” shop where 
“no reasonable offer is refused ;’ and, while she is 
purchasing, she lays in a large stock for future con- 
tingencies, because Messrs. Cheap and Cheat are 
selling off at “ruinous prices.” So she returns home, 
exulting in her success, perhaps to visit next what has 
not inaptly been termed “ Adulteration-row,” to buy 
cheap coffee, cheap tea, cheap carpets, and cheap fur- 
niture—that is to say, the worst and most expensive 
articles she can possibly purchase. The end of allis that 
our economical housewife is not only cheated, but has 
helped to encourage a system of unfair dealing, of 
adulteration, and of cruelty to workpeople, which 
nothing but thoughtlessness would allow her to tolerate 
for a moment. 

Then there is another well-defined, if smaller class; 
and how one must occasionally laugh at the petty 
“economies” which they adopt, as it were, by in- 
stinct, or because such was the custom of their parents 
before them. Southey’s aunt, Miss Tyler, who “ la- 
boured under a perpetual dustophobia,” and took her 
Meals in the kitchen in order to keep the other apart- 
ments clean, is a type of this order of English women, 
who, for the sake of economy contrive to make them- 
Selves and everybody around them as uncomfortable as 
possible. It is they who would put soda in the tea, 
and destroy all its flavour ; they who generously keep 
a supply of wine that will unquestionably disagree 
With you if you are rash enough to taste it, and 
reminds one very forcibly of the sample once oblig- 
Ingly sent to the late Lord Palmerston by an adver- 
tising wine merchant, accompanied with a polite 
intimation that if his lordship would patronise 
that beverage he would not suffer so much 
from his old and troublesome enemy. The reply was 
Characteristic and suggestive: “I have tried your 
Sherry, and prefer the gout.” It is they whose bread 
1s always very stale and supremely unwholesome, 
Whose butter is cheap and rancid, whose puddings are 
Notable for an uncompromising solidity ; and indeed, 
Should you be unfortunate enough to spend a few days 
With them, you will find everything in their culinary 
department conducted in the same careful manner. 
And then, worst of all, that blessed sunshine of which 
We in England know and feel so little, when it does 
Come, is carefully shut out of every apartment to save 
—no one knows what; for every inch of the carpet is 
Covered with an unsightly whitey-brown, the chairs are 
clothed in holland vestments, the curtains bagged like 
80 many pheasants, the books preserved in paper—in 
Short, everything, in every room, is carefully protected 
against the possible advent of a ray of sunshine which 
hever has found its way into them and never will. If 
there happen to be children in such a home, the Fates 
Preserve them, for life to them will be a perpetual 
gloom ! 

. Themost praiseworthy economy—the economy which 

imparts a dignity to the character—is that by means of 

Which a great and noble end is to be attained, and in 

“arrying out which a course of honest self-denial can 


be practised. To pursue such a course requires no 
small degree of moral courage. You may not always 
wish your motives to be patent to the world. You 
may have to bear censures, to suffer in the estimation 
of your acquaintances—you may be thought mean at 
the time when you are most generous. But if, as we 
before remarked, your economy is based on sound 
principles—if, by shunning superfluities and practising 
personal self-denial, you find it is in your power to do 
more good to the poor, to help an infirm relative, to 
give a better education to your children—the more 
you practise such loving devices, the more generous, 
the more truly liberal, you will become; and you will 
thereby prove, in your own experience and that of 
others, that economy deserves to be ranked among the 
nobler virtues, when it is pursued from right motives 
and leads to great results. 


NK 2 ? ‘ 
Srolbing, amy its (nee. 
THE CUCKING OR DUCKING STOOL. 


There stands, my friend, in yonder pool, 
An engine called a Ducking-stool ; 

By legal power commanded down, 

The joy and terror of the town. 

If jarring females kindle strife, 

Give language foul, or lug the coif, 

Tf noisy dames should once begin, 

To drive the house with horrid din,— 
Away, you cry, yowll grace the stool ; 
We'll teach you how your tongue to rule. 


et} HOUGH we are ex- 

‘0; tremely unwilling, as 

FP avowed champions of 

the fair sex, to believe 

A) there can exist such a 

living contradiction as 

SZ a scolding woman, yet 

stern truth compels us 

to admit that there have been found 

many instances of this sad perversion of 

their gentle nature. Nay, we fear that 

such are to be met with even in the re- 

cords of the remotest antiquity, for the 

most ancient existing composition in the 

world—and the Book of Job is certainly 

such—clearly shows that the wife of the patient patriarch 

was not as patient as himself, and cannot be fairly 

reckoned among the mildest of her sex. And, if we may 

judge from the tones of voices which occasionally reach 

us, we cannot help being convinced that powerful speci- 
mens are to be met with even at the present bour. 

The philosopher of old, indeed, could bear with calm- 
ness the whole fury of his angry and termagant spouse, 
and treat with indifference even the most violent out- 
breaks of her stormy temper. But as we are thankful 
that every woman is not a Xantippe (X and tip, as we 
once heard it pronounced), so we know that all men do 
not possess the philosophic forbearance of Socrates ; and 
though thay are aware that the daily practice of patience 
is most commendable, yet they would rather not have that 
virtue in such constant exercise. 

We are told by the wise of the world that there is a 
positive cure for every moral, as well as for every phy- 
sical disease; or, if that be not precisely the case, 
there is something which approximates to a cure, 
however obstinate the disorder may be. Now, there 
are two things with which we are, unhappily, 
acquainted, peculiarly difficult of amendment, and 
which we suppose from this circumstance, as well as 
from the remarkably disagreeable consequences attendant 
upon them, are usually classed together—viz., scolding 
wives and smoky chimneys. The latter, as is the case 
with all incurable evils, have a hundred professed means 
of cure, and these means are most amusingly diversified. 
Some chimneys must be made higher, some lower ; some 
must be made straight, some crooked ; some are wider 
than they cught to be, some are narrower ; but too fre- 
quently for the comfort as well as for the purse of the 
unfortunate being who suffers from the torments which 
they inflict, after all the shortening, heightening, twist- 
ing, straightening, narrowing, and widening, the mischief 
remains the same—the infallible cures have all failed. 
And so it may frequently be said of the former and more 
lasting evil. There is one difference between these 
miseries, which is the unavoidable consequence of their 
respective natures: The chimney cannot smoke if there 
be no fire in the grate ; butas long as the tongue and the 
power of utterance remain, so long the scold will continue 
to exercise her vocation. No matter how inadequate the 
cause, and sometimes even without a cause, the intole- 
rable nuisance will begin. 

Wine may, indeed, excite the meekest dame, 

But keen Xantippe, scorning borrowed flame, 
Can vent her thunders and her lightning play, 
O’er cooling gruel and composing tea. 

Our ancestors, who considered the scold not as a 
domestic plague only, but as a public nuisance calculated 
to disturb the peace of her neighbouhood and to inter- 
fere with the quiet of the common weal, endeavoured to 
stop these tongue batteries by a mode which we shall de- 
scribe: The instrument of punishment for suck offenders 
as might be indicted for the offence appears to have been 
of Saxon origin, and consisted of a chair or stool in which 
the offender was placed, and this being affixed to a long 
pole, or some other suitable contrivance, was let into a 
muddy pond, or other piece of water, as either con- 
venience made desirable or the violence of the offence 
might seem to render more efficacious for the punishment. 
From this circumstance the instrument_was also called 
the ducking-stool. It is mentioned in Doomsday Book, 
and is supposed to have existed in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. In the reign of Henry VII., George Grey, 
Earl of Kent, made a serious claim, as lord of the manors 
of Bushton and Ayton, to the right of punishing brawl- 


ing women by the cucking-stool. It is alluded to by the 
grave divines who composed the homilies of our church, 
for in the one written against Contention we find that 

in all well-ordered cities, common brawlers and scolders 
be punished with a notable kind of pain, as to be sect on 
the cucking-stool, pillory, or such like.” The possession 
of such an instrument appears to have been imperative, 
as in 1552 the innabitants of the manor of Edgware were 
presented for not having one ; and a few years afterwards 
we find that the Corporation of Shrewsbury made an order 
that a ducking-stool be erected. In the churchwarden’s 
accounts of Kingston-upon-Thames, during the reign of 
good Queen Bess, who, with diffidence be it said, is re- 
ported occasionally to have been a fit subject, if she had 
been a subject, for the punishment—witness the box on 
the eargiven to Lord Essex—we have frequent entries of 
money paid for its repair, and one bill for the whole 
machine, which is as follows :— 


Making cucking-stool......... ....scceecseees £0 -8*.0 
Tromityark ifr: G0 iicastiecseteci se iets iveetens 0 3 0 
Timberifor'samen.ctencsiicei seston tee 0 7 6 
Threebrassesfor thesameandthree wheels 0 510 

£1 3 4 


In Tpswich one was discovered in an old lumber-room 
in the Custom-house, and thus, with a most provident 
care, was ordered to be painted and made fit for use ; but 
we believe—however worthy many candidates for the 
seat may have been—it has never been put to its legiti- 
mate employment. This was inthe form of a strong- 
backed arm-chair, with a wrought-iron rod, about an inch 
in diameter, fastened to each arm in front, meeting in a 
segment of a circle above.. There is also another iron rod 
affixed to the back, which curves over the head of the 
person seated in the chair, and is connected with others 
at the top, to the centre of which is fastened an iron ring, 
for the purpose of slinging the machine into the river. 
Ii is plain and substantial, and has more the appearance 
of solidity than antiquity in its construction. The fee 
for inflicting the punishment was Is. 6d., and the entries 
for the payment of persons employed in taking down the 
instrument prove that it was not unfrequently used to 
cool the inflammable passions of some of the female in- 
habitants of Ipswich. In this borough the offending party 
was taken to the quay, where the ceremony was witnessed 
by the numerous and motly crowd which such an exhi- 
bition was sure to call together. We find, from the fol- 
lowing extract from an old poem on the subject, that the 
confirmed termagant occasionally vented her angry cla- 
mour as soon as she recovered her breath after the plunge, 
in which case the immersion was repeated till exhaustion 
caused silence :— 


Down in the deep the stool descends, 

But here, at first, we miss our ends ; 

She mounts again, and rages more 

Than ever vixen did before. 

If so, my friend, pray let her take 

A second turn into the lake ; 

And, rather than your patience lose, 

Thrice and again repeat the dose. 

No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 
- No fire so hot, but water quenches. 


A similar chair is preserved in the crypt at St. Mary’s, 
Warwick. The chair, which is of a very simple form, was 
put upon a machine made for the purpose of receiving it, 
and was then, with its occupant, dragged through the 
street to the pond in which the termagant was to be dipped. 
The following extract from the leet-book is dated Oct. 11, 
1579 : ‘“* Whereas there are divers and sundry disordered 
persons (women within this city), that be scolds, brawlers, 
disturbers, and disquieters of their neighbours, it is or- 
dered and enacted at this leet, if any such do from hence- 
forth scold or brawl, upon complaint thereof to the al- 
derman of the ward made, or the mayor for the time 
being, they shall be committed to the cooke stoole lately 
appointed for such offenders.” 

At Newcastle-under-Line we learn that another mode 
of punishing scolds was adopted in preference to the 
cucking-stool, which was considered as dangerous to the 
health of the party suffering, and inefficacious, because of 
the liberty which was given to the tongue between 
every dip. This was an iron bridle for the tongue, con- 
sisting of a bar placed in front of the mouth and fas- 
tened with a padlock behind, and thus equipped the of- 
fender was led round the town by an officer appointed for 
that purpose. pS 

It would be a grievous act of Injustice if, before con- 
cluding this notice, we did not mention that this cucking- 
stool was employed as a punishment not only for scolds 
and brawlers, but also for bakers and brewers who, either 
in the one case made bad bread or short weight, or in 
the other sold ale in short measures or of ‘bad quality. 
When thus found guilty the sellers were deemed worthy 
of the cucking-stool, and the bread and ale were given to 
the poor. It was therefore on account of such as these, 
and not for brawling women, that we find such frequent 
entries in county histories relative to the formidable 
cucking-stool. 


ANOTHER BABY DEAD. 


Met esisae baby dead ! 
F Pale Azriel’s white-winged token 
Rests in its curl-crowned brow, 

A mother’s heart is broken. 


All that is left us now 

Is waxen form, snow-drifted, 
Hands folded on its breast, 

A soul to heaven uplifted ! 


Place flowers white upon it, 

Where a heart thrilled in its beating— 
White flowers, fitting emblems, 

Of a life so pure and fleeting. 


Another baby dead ! : 
Fond mother, cease your weeping, 

For the Comforter hath said, | 
Beloved, your dead are sleeping. 
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OLD !—bitterly cold! 
The moon is bright, 
And the snow is white, 

Beautiful to behold. 

But the wind is howling 
Like hungry, prowling 
Wolves on the wintry wold. 

Cold !—hitterly cold ! 


My shawl is ragged and old— 

The hearth deserted and dark, 
Gladdened by never a spark ; 
And my only light 
Is the pitiless white, 
That the moonbeams spill 
Silvery-chill, 
Cruelly—splendidly bright, 
This frosty winter’s night— 

Cold !—bitterly cold ! 


Babe, more precious than gold, 
Rest, little one, rest ! 
Sleep, my own one, 
Slumber, thou lone one, 
Clasped to thy mother’s breast. 
Though thin and wasted her | (old world !—bitterly cold ! 
form, 
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Her arms shall enfold 
And shield thee from cold, 
For the love in her breast ig 
warm, 
Though the chill night breeze 
May the life-blood freeze— 
Cold !—bitterly cold ! 


Cold !—bitterly cold ! 
My eyes are dim, 
And my senses swim, 
And racking pains are in every 
limb— 
I am prematurely old ! 
Foodless and fireless, 
Almost attireless, 
Wrapped in rags so scanty and 
thin, 
With bones that stare through 
the colourless skin, 
Weary and worn, 
Tattered and torn, 
If I should wish I had ne’er 
been born— 
Tell me is it a sin? 


Hace rd Globes, 


By a Lapy. 
—$—$ —_. 


LACE.—Part II. 


HE Parliament, however, soon 
began to feel alarmed at the 
progress of a luxury which 
caused part of the capital of 
the country to pass into the 
hands of strangers, and an 

edict was issued in 1629, known under 
the name of Michaud’s code, limiting 
the expenses of the table and the 
toilet. Lace was the chief article 
objected to. Here is, word for word, 
the 133rd article of this edict : ‘‘ For- 
bidding all embroidery on linen, and imitation of the 
same, all borders of rabats in linen and surquentins of 
neckbands, collars, cuffs, and every article of dress, all 
patterns cut from lace, guimp, and other works with 
thread of whatever kind, either for the male or female 
dress.” 

Venice, Genoa, and Holland annually received from 
France considerable sums in exchange for their laces ; 
this will explain the subject of the following passage :-- 

‘* Forbidding all other ornaments on collars, cuffs, and 
every kind of linen but simple braid and lace made in the 
kingdom, and then it must not exceed 31. the ounce. Any 
one not observing this law shall have the said collars, cuffs, 
&c., confiscated ; and when it is detected on horses or 
carriages, those same horses and carriages will be confis- 
cated, and a fine of 1,000/. imposed.” 

1t was in this edict that the expenses of the table were 
regulated. It forbade, under pain of paying 3001., to have 
more than three courses at table, and these to consist of 
but one row of dishes. This law admitted of no excuse, 
and was observed at marriage feasts and the greatest 
festivities. 

Sixteen years after this lawhad been passed, the Minister 
Colbert actively encouraged the manufacture of lace ; and 
in 1665 an establishment was set on foot for the purpose 
of making the point de France, a lace destined to com- 
pete with the finest productions of foreign manufacture. 
A grant of ten years and 36,000 francs of gratuity en- 
sured the success of this great enterprise. The seat of 
this company was the Hétel Beaufort. The first persons 
associated in this scheme were Pluisuier, ‘Talon (secretary 
of the Cabinet), Talon de Beaufort, and Libie ; and the 
towns chosen for the manufacture of this article were 
Luesnoy, Arras, Sedan, Chateau Thierry, Loudon, and 
Arurillac, but, above all, Alencon. The severe laws also 
protected this manufacture in its infancy by prohibiting 
the use of, or submitting to a heavy duty, all foreign 
lace. The lacemakers of Flanders and Hainault greatly 
felt the competition, for though the lace of the latter 
country had not yet attained the perfection of that of the 
two former, yet France now made enough to supply her 
own demands, which had been before a great source of 
wealth to her neighbours. We have already scen that in 
the reign of Louis XIII. lace took a prominent part in the 
dresses of the higher classes, but it was more to satisfy 
vanity than coquetry, being worn as a markof distinction; 
but brighter days were dawning for it, and in the time 
of Valliére, Fontanges, Montespan, and Maintenon, lace 
was in universal favour; luxury again entered the court, 
and riches and taste rivalled each other once more. Louis 
XIV., to distinguish his favourites and friends, invented 
@ particular costume, and the permission to wear the 
justancorps & brevet which term meant having the coat 
made of blue silk bordered with gold or silver, the rabat 
made of lace, and the hat ornamented with two rows of 
feathers, became a signal honour. Voltaire says that it 
was much solicited, and as highly appreciated. This 
fashion, which lasted till 1784, became general in all 
countries of Europe except Spain and Poland. Till this 
time lace had only been used on the female toilet for 
collars and other little ornaments of that kind, but in 


this reign Mademoiselle Fontanges introduced the fashion | 


of trimming robes and making headdresses of it, which 
fashion was generally adopted. 

In the eighteenth century the use of lace was still more 
common, and the dresses of the men were as much 


covered with this rich ornament as those of the women. 
The cuff first appeared, and the collar was replaced by the 
frill. The female dress was covered with lace of all de- 
scriptions, which rendered it more rich and costly than 
elegant. The guipure, the English laces, the Malines, 
and the Valenciennes rivalled each other in beauty, and 
during the space of sixty years the rage for lace was 
carried to the highest extent, and eclipsed by its richness 
all other ornaments of the toilet. During the troubles 
and horrors of the Revolution lace was laid aside for some 
time, but fashion has again granted it that place in her 
favour which its beauty so well deserves ; and we have 
every reason to think that it will long reign pre-eminent 
among the articles of a lady’s toilet. 

The manufacturing of lace is frequently effected in the 
retirement of the domestic hearth. In Belgium this 
study is comprised, we may almost say, in the ordinary 
education of the poorer classes. In the towns and in the 
country public schools have been opened in which this 
work is taught. At the age of five years the children 
are admitted into these schools by paying about two 
francs a month, which expense is soon covered by the 
pupil’s work. At the age of eighteen they leave the 
schools and are expected to find employment. 

Formerly it was the custom to make lace in thread, in 
gold, silver, silk, and copper gilt or covered with silver, 
which were used for the decorations of churches. The 
most beautiful lace is made of flax ; that made of silk is 
called blonde, and is either black or white. 

Malines lace, Valenciennes and Lille lace, are made. on 
a portable frame, which is placed on the table or on the 
knees. This frame consists of a plank, stuffed and 
covered with green cloth ; with strong but flexible brass 
pins the lacemaker pricks the pattern she wishes to copy ; 
she then surrounds these pins with a very fine flax thread 
made expressly for this work on little bobbins. The toile 
or dessin, and the champ or réseau (the names of different 
parts), are made at the same time in almost all laces, 
except the point d’Angleterre and point d’Alengon. The 
number of bobbins used is generally in proportion to the 
width and fineness of the lace that is to be made; for 
example, for a Valenciennes, of the usual quality and an 
inch in width, fifty or fifty-two bobbins are used ; for one 
of an inch to an inch and a half in width, seventy-five 
bobbins are used; and the same in proportion for all 
widths, 

The pay of the lacemaker varies from half a franc to 
a france (5d. to 10d.) a-day, according to skill and talent. 
Some few, but it is a great exception, have as much as a 
franc and a half a-day. The importance of the towns of 
Venice, Alencon, Lille, Brussels, Anvers, Malines, 
Valenciennes, and Bruges has very much decreased in 
respect of this kind of manufacture by the rising of fresh 
places for the produce of it; however, they still owe to 
it a great portion of their prosperity. 

A very curious experiment was tried in respect to the 
manufacture of lace, in 1832, by a talented officer residing 
at Munich. This man succeeded at last at making a 
species of silk blonde of quite a particular kind, and in 
the manufacturing of which caterpillers are the only 
workmen. A paste was made of. the leaves on which the 
caterpillars are nourished, and a thin piece was laid on a 
flat stone; then, with a brush dipped in olive oil, the 
parts which were open were drawn. The stone was 
placed in an inclined position, and, after taking an im- 
mense number of caterpillars, those were chosen whose 
thread was thick enough. These insects began eating 
the paste which was laid on the stone, avoiding invariably 
those parts which were oiled. They spun as they ad- 
vanced, and the threads interwoven furnished a lace of 
the lightest tissue, and a most surprising strength. A 
veil worked in this manner, twenty-six inches and a half 


| by seventeen inches, weighed only a grain and a half ; 


nine feet square of this tissue weighed only four grains 
and a third, while the same quantity of very fine blonde 
weighs two hundred and sixty-two grains and a half. 


(To be continued. ) 


The Saturday Popular Concerts given from time to time in 
St. James’s Hall are, as everybody knows, an outgrowth from 
Mr. Chappell’s main scheme. At one of these, which took 
place on Saturday last, Herr Joseph Joachim made his firgt 
appearance for the season. A large audience gave him a 


; hearty, we had almost said an affectionate, greeting. 
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HERE are several sub: 


ei - — jects which, springing 
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tain of true feeling, have 
become so thoroughly the 
property of the poets, 
that to dwell upon them 
with irreverence would 
be to destroy the trellis 
which supports the beau- 
tiful parasitical plant that 
seeks to cover it, so closely 
does poetry cling to the 
objects of every-day-life. 
But notwithstanding the 
spells which have been 
woven around the tears 
of woman since the primitive ages, 
we are inclined to think that their 
solution has not been attempted, 
and that these most potent argu- 
ments of persuasion, dissuasion, 
reproach, and entreaty have never 
been accurately described in their 
more worldly sense. 

Tears have been shed in this 
world of trials which have deserved 
more richly to be enshrined in 
diadems than the brightest pearls 
that were ever gathered from the depths of the ocean. 
How many in a woman’s life may be classed among the 

Little nameless unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love ; 
and which like that of Sterne’s recording angel have 
blotted out the fainter testimonies of the accusing spirit. 
And how many have been shed over sorrows which have 
sanctified the heart that has met them boldly in faith and 
resignation, even while desolation has entered into that 


sanctuary for ever. ; 


Gg 


It were 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its souree, 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart. 


So sung Byron in a happy mood ; there were others, in 
which he expressed himself in less compassionate terms, 
not altogether uncalled for, when those same eloquent 
tears have flowed in angry torrent upon some trivial cause 
of offence. When any discussion in domestic life calls 
forth the expression of conflicting opinions, misconstruc- 
tion is ever on the watch to seize some unweighed contra- 
band observation as her own ; and it frequently happens 
that one tiny word is a souffleur to a troupe of tears (set- 
ting aside sobs), that act a very indifferent scene in the 
drama of life. Volumes might be written on the impolicy 
of weeping over the mortifications, the disappointments, 
and the minor trials of life—for these tears are no 
panacea. ‘The fairest face, unless the cause 1s suflicient 
to sanctify the effect, becomes distorted by violent emo- 
tion, and the features that, in calmness and beauty, 
might have been those of Eve in the far-off land of 
happiness, assume, in a paroxysm of passionate tears, the 
appearance of a convulsed sphynx. The blue swollen lip— 
the eye, whose brightness is so frightfully dimmed ; the 
cheek, whose tint is an exaggeration of the deepest 
damask rose that ever bloomed—all these are charac- 
teristic of froward, uncontrolled passion, and belong not 
to sorrow, to sympathy, or to gratitude. 

There is an instinctive feeling in the breast of woman 
that shrinks from witnessing the few but bitter tears that 
are shed by man. We well know that this feeling is not 
reciprocal, and that the recollection of a tear has been 
gratefully treasured up long after smiles have lost their 
power. But think not, fair readers, that men watch for 
the sunshine on your countenance as patiently as they 
wait for the steadying of the vacillating hand upon the 
glass ; cast not away those pure and precious drops upon 
the minute sands of daily miseries, but reserve them for 
a holier and better cause; and when some heart that 
yours has clung to has gone astray, and your gushing 
tears, which flow not on frivolous pretences, carry with 
them conviction of the wrong, you will bend to the Pro- 
vidence that has given you this eloquence above words, 
and another tear will yet steal down your cheek in silent 
gratitude, That same Providence will accept it. 

ies 


Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Holy Grail” is published in America at 
ten cents., aprice that must be more agreeable to the pur- 
chasers than to the author. 

PERSONAL STATISTICS.—The oldest duke is the Duke of 
Leinster, aged 78 ; the youngest, the Duke of Norfolk, aged 
22. The oldest marquis is the Marquis of Westmeath, aged 
84; the youngest, the Marquis of Ely, aged 20. The oldest 
earl the Earl of Onslow, aged 92; the youngest, the Earl of 
Carnwath, aged 11. The oldest viscount is the Viscount 
Molesworth, aged 83 ; the youngest, Viscount Clifden, aged 6. 
The oldest baron is Lord St. Leonards, aged 88 ; the youngest, 
Lord Kenyon, aged 5. The oldest member of the Privy 
Council is Lord St. Leonards, aged 88; the youngest, the 
Duke of Norfolk, aged 22. The oldest member of the House 
of Commons is Mr. W. H. Barrow, member for South N otts, 
aged 85; the youngest, Mr. John Hutton, member for North- 
allerton, aged 22, The oldest judge in England is Vice- 
Chancellor Sir J, Stuart, aged 76; the youngest, Sir Henry 
Hannen, aged 49, The oldest judge in Ireland is the Right 
Hon. David R. Piggot, Chief Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, aged 69; the youngest, the Right Hon. Michael 
Morris, Common Pleas, aged 42. The oldest Scotch Lord of 
Session is Hercules J. Robertson, Lord Benholme, aged 73; 
the youngest, Lord Mure, aged 58. The oldest archbishop is 
the Archbishop of Armagh, aged 68 ; the youngest, the Arch- 
bishop of York, aged 50. The oldest bishop of the Church of 
England and Ireland is the Bishop of Cashel, aged 86; the 
youngest, the Bishop of Derry, aged 45. The oldest baronet 
is Sir Thomas Beckett, aged 90; the youngest, Sir Robert 
Gresley, aged 3. The oldest knight is Sir John Henry Cooke, 
aged 88; the youngest, Sir Charles Henry Firth, aged 33,— 
Who’s Who in 1870. 
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GOING TO BED. 
From the “ Nursery Nightingale.” Ditties for the Children. 
Set to Music by Madame Borrant. (Warne.) 


Tenderly. 
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Dear mamma, V’jl thank you oft 
For this comfortable bed, 

And this pretty pillow soft, 
Where I rest my little head. 


I shall sleep till morning light, 
On a bed so nice as this : 

So, my dear mamma, good night, 
Give your little girl a kiss, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Theatres and Amusements, 


CovENT-GARDEN.—Lischen and Fritzchen—The Yellow Dwarf. Seven. 

Drury-LaNnE.—I’m Not Myself at All—(At a Quarter to Hight) Beauty and 
the Beast. Seven. : . 

HAyMARKE?T.—A Kiss in the Dark—(At Twenty Minutes to Eight) 
New Men and Old Acres—The Fair One with the Golden Locks. Seven. 

Princess’s.—After Dark—The Streets of London. Seven. ‘ 

AbDELPHI.—Open to Conviction—(At Eight) The Nightingale—Domestic 
Economy. Seven. ose 

Lyceum.—Coirupt Practices—(At a Quarter past Eight) Chilperic. 

O.tympic.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess. Seven. 

GLope.—A Household Fairy—(At Half-past Seven)—Not Such a Fool as 
He Looks—(At Ten) Lord Bateman. Seven. zs 

Sr. James’s.—She Stoops to Conquer——(At a Quarter-past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage--A Happy Pair. Seven. ° : 

Stranp.—Among the Breakers—Toodles—Ino—The Chops of the Channel. 
Seven. ; 

Prince or Wates’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) School—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. ven 

Gaizry.—The Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Eight) Uncle Dick’s 
Darling—(At Half-past Nine) Wat Tyler, M.P. Seven. ‘ 

New Queen’s.—A Lover by Proxy—(At a Quarter-past Eight) "I'wixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. ; 

New Rovyaury.—Rely on my Discretion——(At a Quarter past Eight) 
Love's Docto—The Flying Dutchman. Half-past Seven. 

CHARING-CROSs.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Not so Bad After All— 
Abon Hassan. Seven. 

AstLey’s.-—A Terrible Tinker—Jack and the Beanstalk. Seven. 

New NationaL Sranparp,—Jack the Giant Killer—The Bath Road. 
Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, Hovsorn.—Equestrianism, commenc- 
ing at Half-past Seven. Morning Performances Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at Half-past Two. The Performimg Monkeys at each 
performance. 

Crystal PaLrace,—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. JAmes’s Harr, Piccapnty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Hight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

Eeyrtran Haun, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLyrrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open trom Twelve till 

Five, aud from Seven till Ten. 

Mavame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. 


Seven. 


Eleven till Ten. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Wepruary 6. Sunpay,—Lifth Sunday after Epiphany. 


% 7. Monday.—Sun sets 4.58 p.m. 

- 8. Tuesday.—First quarter moon, 6,19 P.M. 

= 9. Wednesday.—Sun rises 7.27 A.M. 

rf: 10, Thursday.—Jupiter due 8S. 7.15 p.m. 

‘ ll, Vriday.—Length of day, 9h. 41min, 

Fy 12. Saturday.—Duration of twilight, 1h. 55min. 
(— Sh 44 PSs) 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 


Tun Lapy’s Own Paper is now published by Messrs. 
Marlborough and Co., Ave Maria-lane, where all commu- 
nications should be addressed. 


THe Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
eveut of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Year (post free) .-. 17s. 0d. 
Half a Year re Se Swile anes witosie ee -ewapies). S865 
Quarter of a Year ‘9 ‘ 4s. 4d. 


*,* Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders 40 be made 
payable (at F'leet-street) to C. M. Jenkins. 

Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 
Messrs. Mariborough’s, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. Letters relating to the busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the ** Publisher,” as above. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


AV GALL Ye cuvtreacuaai tune tevensad signet erece 24 francs, 
Haltiiearl yt. caressa tee 1D ee, 
Quarterly; se s.c.0; Siva veete fagseseeso cat yee 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 95, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 

I’. S. (Paris).—The design for a banner-screen given in 
this number will probably meet your wishes. We have 
so fully explained the best method of working, that we 
apprehend you will have no difficulty upon that point. 
2. Our publisher will either send them direct from the 
office, or you can obtain them regularly from our Paris 
agent, as you think best. 3. The verses shall appear in 
an early number. 

‘Two Sisters (DUNSTABLE).—You will see by this number 
that we have not overlooked your letter. Next week 
we will give, if possible, another design for a gentle- 
man’s slipper. You will find, however, the Prince of 
Wales pattern very handsome when worked according 
to our directions. 

Miss Powrr.—In the spring we will give a special series 
of articles on the subject; at present they would ap- 
pear rather unseasonable. 2. The expense is not great, 
and you will have no difficulty in obtaining tae bouquets 
made to order at Covent-garden Market. 

KE, P.—We shall be happy to send you titles for Vols. 1 and 2 
of the New Series, as you have lost yours, if you will *com- 
municate your full address. 

Nina H,—We regret we are unable to aid you in copying the 
portrait by informing you of the exact shade of colour of 
hair and eyes of the Emperor, but we will see if our Paris 
correspondent can assist you. 2. We shall probably com- 
mence the foreign courts with his portrait. 3. Although 
shrewd guesses may sometimes be made, that are not very 
wide of the mark, respecting a person’s character as in- 
dicated by his or her handwriting, it is mere guesswork 
after all, and consequently not to be trusted. 

Crcin (Surrey).—His London address does not appear in the 
‘*Musical Directory ;” with his Ryde address we could have 
furnished you. 2. We fear there is no cffectual safe cure 
for the redness, which often merely indicates robust health, 
combined with a quick eireulation and thin skin; or 
exposure to the wind will sometimes cause it. You could 
doubtless render the skin white by blanching through the 
application of a tight band, but this we should not think of 
recommending you to do, 

Miss C, (Cornwall). —We are very pleased to hear that the 
designs prove so acceptable to you. The glove-case is as 
chaste as it is beautiful, and is very suitable for a present. 
As the most satisfactory and practical answer to your 
queries as to how to make it up, we send you through the 
post a specimen, far less elaborate and elegant in design 
than that given in our last number, but sufficient to afford 
you a notion of how to finish off the work. Some ladies 
would prefer to place cardboard as a stiffening beneath” the 
lining ; others would cover a hight, faney box; but we 
prefer the style of that we have sent you. The upper side 
only, of course, would,be worked with the design. Please 
return to us as soon as done with. 

Our Excnancr,—Letters have been forwarded to ‘Mrs, *” 

and “8S. A.” Other advertisements which have been received 

will appear in our next, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1870. 


'HVHE case of the ‘“ Countess of Derwentwater ” has 

been again forced upon public attention during 
the week, by the Northumberland county magistrates 
committing for trial nineteen of the persons concerned 
in the recent seizure and sale of stock ; and the Lords 
of the Admiralty have also at length announced their 
intention of suppressing the disturbances with the 
utmost rigour of the law. It is not for us here to 
attempt to pronounce upon the merits of a case that 
will have to be settled by the judges ; but whatever 
may be the claims of the lady now calling herself the 
** Countess,” there seems no question of the Derwent- 
water family being treated hardly in the last century. 
In 1788 a Bill was brought into the House of Com- 
mons for granting to the Earl of Newburgh, “ grand- 
son of the late Charles Radcliffe,” and the heirs male 
of his body, a clear rent-charge of 2,500J. out of the 
estates forfeited by the Earl of Derwentwater and 
settled upon Greenwich Hospital. The hardship of 
Lord Newburgh’s case, whose father was an infant at 
the tine that his family were engaged in the rebellion 
of 1715, had often induced Parliament, from time to 
time, to grant certain sums of money for his relief, 
In the Act passed for restoring the forfeited estates, 
that of the Derwentwater family was not included, but 
an intention was then declared of making a special 
provision for the case ; the only difficulty that occurred 
was the diminution which the grant would occasion 
in the hospital fund, and it was proposed by some 
member that the public should make it good ; but this 
proposition was overruled, as also another, to add 
200/. to the annuity, and the Bill passed as originally 
framed. 


We think, with the Pall Mall Gazette, that some 
very uscful information for tea-drinkers may be gained 
by reading the report of the case of John Heygate, a 
tea grocer, who was charged before Sir Thomas Henry 
at Bow-strect, a few days ago, with having in his pos- 
session a quantity of tea adulterated with other ingre- 
dients. These “other ingredients” consisted of bits 
of wood, straw, and dirt, the sweepings of the tea 
warehouses. Mr. Richard Bannister, an assistant 
chemist in the Inland Revenue Laboratory at Somer- 
set House, who, we hope, receives a good salary, for his 
duties seem to be of a most distressing nature, had 
tried this mixture, and did not like it—in fact, not- 
withstanding the most superhuman exertions, he 
could not make a good cup of tea out of it. 
Nor can we be surprised at the failure — even the 
best tea has its weak moments, as we all know to 
our cost. Yet the purchasers of this compound 
of dirt, wood, straw, and dust must suffer daily from 
the miserable weakness of a cup which “ neither cheers 
nor inebriates,” and, indeed, has not the merit of 
cheapness, for even the defendant himself admitted 
that a quarter of a pound of good tea would “ 90 as 
far” asa pound of that kind of tea dust which he 
offered to the public at one shilling the pound. We 
suspect a quarter of a pound of good tea would go a 
good deal further, and we certainly could not fare 
worse than by drinking a pound of the questionable 
mixture which led to this discussion at Bow-street. 
The tea dust, or tea dirt, having been thus proved to 
be utterly useless and very expensive, the defendant 
was fined 10/., as also was Mr. George Copeland, who 
dealt in a similar article, Sir Thomas Henry express- 
ing an opinion that they had acted partly from ignor- 
ance, and consequently not enforcing the full penalties. 


Sir Roundell Palmer delivered a very interesting 
address on Wednesday evening, last week, as Presi- 
dent of the Juridical Society, on the occasion of the 
reading of a paper, by Mr. Droop, on “The Property 
Rights of Married Women.” The purport of the paper 
was to advocate some further alteration of the law, 
with a view to giving married women greater control 
over their property. Sir Roundell Palmer, after it had 
been read, rose to make some observations on the subject, 
from which itappeared very clearly thathe did not assent 
to the Bill of last session respecting the rights and 
liabilities of married women, and the opinion of the 
eminent lawyer is at least worth attention. The sub- 
ject might be considered, he said, with reference 


‘either to the interests of women (that is, not only 


married woman, but the sex generally, as most women 
expected to be married, and all, therefore, had a com- 
mon interest in the subject), the interests of families, 
and the interests of society. And, again, it might be 
considered either with reference to the yicher 
or the u pper classes, or to the poorer and hum- 
bler classes of society ; and no measure of legislation 
would be beneficial which dealt out the same abstract 
rule of law, without discrimination, to all. N ow, first 
in this threefold point of view, what was the general 
tendency and character of the law ag it stood with re- 
ference to married women—did it or did it not tend 
to and favour their protection? He thought that it 
did. They were not lable for their husbands’ debts 
or contracts, and could not be sued for them ; while, 
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on the other hand, their husbands were to a great 
extent within the limits of a reasonable or necessary 
agency—liable on the contracts of their wives. No 
doubt, the husband had a certain control over his 
wife’s property ; but that was subject, in its turn, to 
the control of courts of equity, who in fitting cases 
acted on what was culled the “ equity ” of the wife for 
a settlement, and compelled the husband to make a 
proper settlement out of her property. This, no doubt, 
only applied to the better classes of society, as to whom, 
probably, the matter would usually be adjusted by settle- 
ments, and this class of cases included, of course, most 
of those in which any considerable property was in- 
volved. As regarded other and humbler classes other 
considerations, however, applied. But there was one 
great consideration which applied to all, and that was, 
what would be the tendency of legislation based upon 
the principle of making wives independent of their 
husbands? Would it be conducive to domestic peace 
and the harmony of families? He entertained grave 
doubts upon that question ; doubts increased by cases 
he had observed in the course of his experience. 
Separation deeds were not unknown, and they led 
sometimes to strange complications. He remembered 
a case in which under some separation deed the hus- 
band and wife were to live in the same house, with 
separate rights of property, the wife being bound to 
furnish a table and a certain income to her husband, 
and more than one suit in equity arose out of the 
miserable and petty disputes which arose between 
them. He feared lest legislation in the spirit he sup- 
posed might lead to frequent Chancery suits, not 
at all a good thing for society or for families. He 
had often heard the Master of the Rolls say that 
the most effectual means of securing to a married 
woman control over her property was to give it to her 
sole and separate use, provided there was a restraint 
on the power of anticipation. Hence the provision in 
settlements against power of anticipation, and it might 
be open to consideration whether there might not be 
more control allowed to married women over their 
incomes. But he deprecated legislation conceived in a 
spirit which would tend to make wemen unfeminine. 
And, again, if women were to have the control of 
their own property and their husbands were to be 
liable for their debts, it might be thought necessary 
that married women should be liable on their con- 
tracts. Would that be a good thing? Would it be 
well that the mother of the family should be liable to 
be withdrawn from it by arrest for debt, or harassed 
by suits at law upon her contracts? Arrest for debt, 
it might be said, was abolished ; but it was not so as 
regards the humbler classes, for it lad been thought 
necessary to retain it as to debtors in county-courts. 


Ladies generally, and bargain-hunters in particular, 
may glean some useful hints from a summons heard at 
Westminster a few days ago, when Henry Humphrys 
and Charlotte Julia, his wife, were charged with de- 
taining a suite of drawing-room furniture. For a long 
time, it seems, the defendants had been advertising for 
sale suites of drawing-room furniture, and on the 7th 
ult. Captain Morrison, of Howard-terrace, Lorrimore- 
square, Walworth, saw one of the announcements in 
the Daily Telegraph, running tlus: “ A drawing-rcom 
suite for 52; leather suite, 137. Mrs. Humphry, 13, 
Tachbrook-street, Pimlico.” He went to the address 
on the 8th, and was shown, he states, a rep suite, 
with which he was. satisfied, and left a deposit 


of 12 ont of the 5/4, intending to bring 
his wife to look at the goods, in order that 


another suit might be purchased if they thought fit. 
On the 10th Mrs. Morrison and her sister-in-law went 
with the balance, and were shown a miserable suite, 
hardly worth taking away; the suite on which the 
17. had been left was described as a 127. suite. Captain 
Morrison tendered the money, but the defendant still 
persisted he had left the sovereign on another suite, 
and refused to let him have the suite or give back the 
deposit. The defendants both swore that Mr. Morri- 
son agreed to buy the 13/. suite for 124 They ad- 
mitted that they were in the hubit of selling things in 
this way, and often headed them “ Must have money,” 
&e. The case was ultimately adjourned for a fortnight 
for the attendance of a witness for the defence, the 
defendants paying lJ. Is. costs. 


Ee DVAMA, &t. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

In a brief drama produced at Miss Ojiver’s theatre on 
Thursday night last week, under the title of Love’s Doctor, 
the author, Mr. Andrew Halliday, seeks to give a reductio 
ad absurdum to the theories of Mr. Thomas Carlyle on the 
subject of hero-worship. ‘‘Given your hero,” says Mr. 
Carlyle, “it is only a question whether he becomes a 
king, a poet, a philosopher, or a conqueror.” The play 
shows that be is just as likely to degenerate into a scamp 
orasot. Hence the folly of forming an unequal friend- 
ship, or, worse still, an unequal match, for the mere sake 
of becoming connected with a possibly worthless man who 
may have got a reputation for heroism, This moral is 
elucidated in the case of a ycry sentimental young man of 
good social position, who proposes marriage to a girl in 
humble life, to whom he had been attracted in the first 
instance merely by the fact that her father, now a dianken 
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miscreant, had once served in the Light Brigade, and been 
present at the battle of Balaclava. Instead of forbidding 
the ill-assorted union, from which, however, he is alto- 
gether averse, the lover’s father invites the “hero” and 
all his family to his villa at Richmond, where the father’s 
intoxication, the mother’s affected airs, and the black- 
guard conduct of the brother, a shoeblack, bring such 
scorn and derision upon the whole party that the ‘‘ hero’s ” 
daughter, overwhelmed with shame and grief, breaks off 
the match, and is only too glad to become the wife of the 
honest upholsterer whom she had jilted in the hope of 
marrying a gentleman. 

The first act of this little play is spirited and interesting, 
though its promise is scarcely fully sustained to the end, 
Mr. Dewar is excellent as the besotted ‘‘ hero,” and he 
is admirably supported by Miss Oliver, who plays the 
kind-hearted but vulgar and ostentatious wife to per- 
fection. Miss Bishop, as the daughter, acts with grace 
and earnestness, and Miss Charlotte Saunders is the 
drollest and most outrageous of shoeblacks. The piece 
was wellreceived by a numerous audience, 
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The Chilil’s Bible ; being a Consecutive Arrangement of the 
Narrative and Other Portions of Holy Scripture in the 
Words of the Authorised Version. With Upwards of 
200 Original Illustrations. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 


TRULY noble volume, 
this is destined, we 
doubt not, in its pre- 
sent complete form, to 
find a place in thou- 
sandsof English homes. 
In its monthly issue it 
commanded  consider- 
able attention, and 
evoked, amongst much 
that was favourable, 
some slight hostile 
criticism, the 
arising almost wholly, 
however, from ¢ mis- 
conception of the plan 
of the work ; and now 
that it is presented as 
a whole, elegantly and 
tastefully bound, it 
wil unquestionably 
It is not in any 
sense whatever a revised or expurgated Bible, as some 
seemto have imagined ; 1.0 alterations or so-called “amend- 
ments ” have been in any case attempted; this, and this 
only, has been done, portions which children cannot pos- 
sibly understand—and many such will readily occur to 
every intelligent adult — have Leen omitted, with 
others which are scarccly suitable for juvenile readers, 
and which therefore parents will be thankful to find left 
out. Where the seuse occasionally seemed to require it, 
words and clauses have been inserted in brackets, some- 
times as summaries of what has been omitted. and some- 
times as connecting links; but these cccur very rarely, 
and are only used where they appear to have been abso- 
lutely necessary. Of course, in such an attempt at 
abridgment much depends upon the sound judyinent of 
the editor, and we are happy to be able to say, therefore, 
that in this instance he seems to have been eminently 
fitted for his task. In a few modest words he thus ex- 
plains the plan of his labours :— 


rapidly increase its circle of readers, 


While the Holy Bible is, in the largest and tinest sense of 
the word, a boc k for al, there are some parts of it which are 
as milk for babes, and some as strong meat for man. We 
have, therefore, in the ‘ Child’s Bible,” endeavonred to put 
inte a conseentive form such portions of Holy Scripture as 
seem best adapted to the wants and capzcities of childbood. 
The number of Bible story-books which lave, from time to 
time been published, shows how many attempts have Lecn 
made to supply the want which has hitherto beca felt of a 
work containing a carefully collated cpitome of the Scripture 
narrative for the use of children. Such a mode of meeting 
the requirement is, however, open to two grave chjections, 
It presents to the child merely isolated fraginents of history 
and incident ; and it clothes them in language widely differing 
in style and power from that which the child, When more ad: 
vanced, will tind in the sacred books themselves. 


The writer might have added also, as another, and, per- 
haps, still more powerful objection, that such Bible stories 
are often unhappily made the channel for enforcing the 
writers’ own peculiar religions views, and, as a result, 
they are sometimes strangely contradictory, Serip- 
tural fasts being sadly strained and garbled to fit into or 
accord with special creeds and theological dogmas. Yet 
what should happy children know of all these wranglings 
of sects and parties! Surely it is best for them to go 
with pure minds and hearts, with simple, trustful love, 
and unwarped and unpredjudiced judgments, to the great 
and precious fountain head, and learn the records of God’s 
fatherhood and all-embracing compassion in the grand, 
stately words of our noble English Bible. Thanks to 
Messrs. Casseli’s enterprise, the youngest child who 
can read at all will now be able to peruse ‘the sweet 
story of old” free from all those hard, dry, chronologic: 
details that are so puzzling, or at least umimeaning, to 
youthful minds, and will tind in its parts properly ar- 
ranged and collated a charm and interest which no 
ordinary story-book coald supply: 

That comparatively modern arrangement of chapter 
and verse, often so unsatisfactory and misleading, how- 
ever convenient for general reference, is entirely set aside, 
and instead, the sacred narrative is broken up into short 
sections as naturally suggested by the subject matter, 
under distinctive headings, such as “The Creation,” 
“The Fall,” “The Murder of Abel,” ‘The Flood,” 
‘“The Tower of Babel,” ‘The Call of Abraham,” &c , 
the whole being paged and indexed, so that any portion 
can be readily turned to. A separate index has also been 
prepared for the numerous and important illustrations. 
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HEN attempts are 
made to illustrate the 
Scriptures it has always 
seemed to us of im- 
mense importance that 
the drawings should 
follow as closely as pos- 
sible the text, other- 
wise they will be found 
to leave on the mind 
of the less reflective 
readers, and especially 
children, most erro- 
neousimpressions. This 
we have specially found 
to have been the case with the older illnstrated Bibles 
and commentaries, in which, for example, Isaac, when ac- 
companying his aged father up Moriah, is almost in- 
variably represented as a little boy, instead of a young 
man in the full flush of health and strength; with similar 
mistakes too numerous to particularise. In the ‘* Child’s 
Bible ” now under notice such errors have been specially 
avoided, the artists seeking, with very rare exceptions, 
really to illustrate wherever practicable, and not to draw 
upon their own imaginations for mere fanciful pictures. 
The beautiful frontispiece, a copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
“Samuel Praying,” is an excusable exception, and will 
carry its lesson to many a child’s heart. By the permis- 
sion of Messrs. Cassell we have been enabled to present, as 
engravings specially interesting in themselves as well as 
affording a notion of the able manner in which the work 
has been executed, two of the plates which adorn the 
“Child’s Bible” (see p. 65). The two tasteful initial 
letters which accompany this notice are also selected 
from the same source. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY'S LIBRARY. 


A’ Beckett's (A.) Fallen among Thieves, 3 vols., er. Sye., 81s. 64. ¢loth. 
Almost Faultless, a Story of the Present Day, cr. Svo., 6s. cloth, 
Austen’s (Jane) Novels, 5 vols., 12mo, 10s. 6d. the set, eloth, 

Beste’s Now-a-Days ; or, Courts, Courtiers, &., 2 vols., 8vo, 245s. 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1870, 12:mo., 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Dubvis’s Artistic Cookery, illustrated, 42s., cloth. 

Tlagar, by Author of “St. Olave’s,” 3 vols, crown Syo, 818. 61., Cloth 
Kingsley’s Madam How and Lady Why, illust., 7s. 6. cloth. 
Pollingtow’s (Vise.) Margarita; or, Queen of Night, 2 vols., 21s. 

Red as a Rose is She, 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

Taylor's (Winifred) Story of Two Lives, crown 8va, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
Teignmouth’s (Lord) Lays, Ballads, &c., 12ino., 6s. cloth. 

Vaverley Novels, Centenary Edition, ‘Guy Mannering,” 3s. Gd., cloth. 


NMIUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 

We understand that Mdlle, Sessi has been secured hy Messrs, 
Chappell for the Monday Popular Concerts, 

A uniform edition of the poems and imaginative tales ol 
Dr. George Macdonald will appear shortly, 

Mr, Wood's travelling Drury-lane operatic troupe wil 
commence their tour on Feb, 21, in Scotland. 

Wachtel, we hear, has been engaged by Mr. Gye for the 
season at Coveut-garden. 

The Hra says that another Miss Terry, younger sister of the 
clever Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Watts, will, ere long, appear at 
oue of the London theatres. 

The ‘* Hymn of Praise” and the ‘*Stabat Mater” are an- 
nounced for the next performance of the Sacred Harmouc 
Society, to take place next I’riday. 

The private view of the General Exhibition of Water Colour 
Drawings, Dudley Gallery, will take place to-day (Saturday) ; 
the Exhibition will be opened to the public on Monday. 

We understand that Miss Gabriel’s new operetta is in 
rehearsal for its first performance at Canterbury, on behalf of 
« Jocal religious object. It will shortly be produced ab the 
Gallery of Illustration. 

Accipen'T ‘tro Mr. Martin Tuprer.—The Rock states that 
Mr. Martin Tupper has just met with a serious carriaye 
aceideut, whicb, besides some smaller injuries, has severcly 
crushed and lacerated his right hand, 

Mr. Ruskin’s first lecture as Slade Professor of Fine Arts at 
Ox‘ord will be delivered on the 14th inst. It is understood 
that Leonardo da Vinci, as compared with some of Lis pup ls, 
especially Luini, will supply a theme to the lecturer, 

M. Raphael Felix has formed a company to give perferm- 
ances of French buffo operas in various parts of England from 
next May to July. Madame Schneider will occupy the prin- 
cipal position. 

At the I}otel Drouet have just been soll portraits uf the 
five Mancini, nieces of Cardinal Mazarin. ‘These pictures, size 
of life, were painted hy ir Peter Lely, and came from the 
Colonna Palace. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan, whose efforts, unsuccessful thous 
they have bee», to maintain the legitimate drama on tie 
English stage bave earned him the gratitude of all lovers ct 
good plays, has xecepted an engagement at Liverpool, where 
he will appear at the Royal Amphitheatre on the 7th instant. 

The death is announced of M. Girard, aged eighty-two, a 
distinguished French engraver. Among his best works are 
his ‘¢Lonis XVIIL.,” © Tatma,” the ‘* Lost Children,” and 
his reproduction of Delareche’s pictures of ‘ Richelicu” aud 
‘¢Mazerii.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul having concluded a mast sue- 
cessful engagement at the Giand Opera House, New York, 
Mrs. Howaid Paul has been engaged by the marager of thc 
Presch Vheatve to appear as the Grand DBucliess 1a Prench, 
which she was smnounced to perform early in February, 


Following the example of one or two of the large Londen 
parishes, a monthly magazine has heen estal Lshed hy the 
parish of St,Clement’s Danes. The fi st uumbcr conta ng two or 
three stories, some historical sketches, and a pap r encitledt, 
‘Hearty Hints to Lay Officers «f the Church,” by the Rev. 
George Venables, Incumbent of St. Matthew's, Leivester, 

There is in Lewes Castle, the Afusical Standard states, a 
small organ which once belonged to Queen Enzabetb, bue 
which is now the propeity of the South Saxon Ledge of Iree- 
masons in that town. It was for many years preserved in a 
recess in the old castle, being presented to the Ledge hy the 
Duke of Sussex. It has now been repaired by Mr. Starnes, 
organist to the lodge. 

It is not Mme. Parepa-Rosa, the prima donna now it 
America, who is deceased, as Las been erroneously announced, 
but her mother, Mdme, Parcpa, the sister of Mrs. Howel and of 
the late brothers Seguin, both singers, and all children of Mr. 
Seguin, so long connected with the King’s Theatre and the 
French Plays, under Mr. Mitchell's banner, The late Mdine, 
Parepa was also a prima donna in her time ; she was married 
to a Greek. : 
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This useful article looks very well made accordin 
the same form, only in quilted fine jaconot muslin, 
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not too fine, as very fine nets have 
a tendency to look thick when 
washed. The muslin and net should 
be carefully and evenly laid to- 
gether, and the outline of the pat- 
tern traced in embroidery cotton, 
after which all the lines are sewn 
over with very fine cotton of the 
same description. The muslin is 
afterwards cut away, leaving the 
whole of the design in the muslin 
on the clear ground of the: net. 
Wherever lace stitches can be intro- 
duced in the centre of flowers or 
leaves they are a great improve- 
ment. The outer edge of the lace 
should be completed by having a 
purl sewn on. If this style of work 
should be considered to involve 
too much labour, this pattern may 
be worked with an outline run in 
Persian thread, and the interior 
of the parts filled in with fine darn- 
ing; this produces a pretty effect 
with less trouble, but care should 
be taken that the outline should 
be strong and well-defined, so that 
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IMPorTANT TO PARENTS—WASI- 
ING OF LNFEcTED CLoTHES.—In wash- 
ing clothes that have been worn by 
persons who have been suffering from 
contagious disease, or the bedding and 
bed-linen used by such persons, it is 
essential to take one special precaution 
—-viz,, never to use waterthat is heated 
short of boiling point. On first remov- 
ing such articles from the patient, it 
is good practice to cover them with 
cold water, inasmuch as they remain 
quite safe so long as they are covered 
with water, and the water is not used 
for any purpose. When the clothes are 
to be washed, the cold water should 
be drained away into the earth, or 
into such place that it cannot con- 
taminate drinking water, and the 
clothes should at once be transferred 
to water that is actively boiling, in 
which they should be retained for 
half-an-hour. They may afterwards 
be removed, washed, rinsed, dried, 
and ironed without risk to those who 
are engaged inthe process. Anything 
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for the conveyance of the organic 
poison, unless the poison be previously 
decomposed by the heat of boiling 
water. The reason why laun- 
dresses suffer so much after washing 
the clothes of persons infected with 
cholera arises from ignorance of this 
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ing gloves, people are usually in too much of a hurry; 
they carelessly put them on, and let them go in that way then, 
thinking to do the work more completely at another time. 
When this is the case a person is sure to meet with disappoint- 
ment, for as the glove is made to fit the hand the first time it 
is worn so it will fit ever after, and no amount of effort will 
make a satisfactory change. Never allow a stretcher to be 
used, for the gloves will not be likely to fit as well for it. All 
of the expansion should be made by the hands; if the kids 
are so small as to require the aid of a stretcher they should 
not be purchased, as they will prove too small for durability, 
comfort, or beauty. When sclecting gloves, choose those with 
fingers to correspond with your own in length; take time to 
put them on, working in the fingers first, until ends meet ends, 
then put in the thumb, and smooth them down until they are 
made to fit nicely. A glove that sets well will usually wear 
well, at least will wear better than one of the same kind that 
does not fit well. When the ends of the fingers do not come 
down right, or when they are so long as to form wrinkles upon 
the sides of the fingers, they will chafe out easily. Where 
the stretcher has to be used to make the fingers large enough 
the body part will be so small as to cramp the hand so that it 
cannot be shut without bursting the seams of the kids. Some 
recommend putting new kid gloves into a damp cloth before 
they are put on, and allowing them to remain until moistened. 
With this treatment they can be put on much easier than 
otherwise, and will fit very nicely until they get dry, but on 
second wearing there will be an unnatural harshness about 
rae wrinkling in spots, and they will not set so perfectly as 
at first. 


texture of the hair. This preparation for dressing the hair of 
children or ladies will meet nearly or quite all requirements. 
A cheap and very good dressing is made by dissolving four 
ounces of perfectly pure, dense glycerine, in twelve ounces of 
rosewater. Glycerine does not evaporate, except at a high 
temperature, and therefore under its influence the hair is 
retained in a moist condition for a long time. As a class, the 
vegetable oils are better for the hair than animal oils. They 
do not become rancid and offensive so rapidly, and they are 
subject to different and less objectionable chemical changes. 
Olive-oil and that derived from the cocoa-nut have been 
largely employed, -but they are far inferior in every respect to 
that from the castor-oil bean.” 
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Tur QUEEN was able to go out at Osborne for a short time 
on Tuesday afternoon last week. The other members of the 
Royal Family walked in the grounds on the Wednesday 
morning. 

Princess Louise has honoured Mrs. Thornicroft with sittings 
for her bust. 
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opening Parliament in person, in consequence of her late 
indisposition. 

The Queen walked in the grounds on Monday morning. 
Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also 
went out. 

The Hon. Flora Macdonald succeeded the Hon. Harriet 
Phipps as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 

The Queen drove out on Monday. 

On Tuesday morning Princess Christian, Prince Christian 
Victor, and Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein left Osborne 
for Frogmore, attended by Lady Susan Melville and Colonel 
Ponsonby. - 

Her Majesty drove out with Prince Leopold, Princess 
Louise and Princess Beatrice rode. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, attended by 
Colonel Macdonald, came to Gunton-park on Saturday, from 
Generai Hall’s seat at Six Mile Bottom, on a visit to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge, attended by the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen, Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, and Colonel Mac- 
donald, attended Divine Service at Gunton Church on Sunday 
morning. The Rev. H. Lubbock, M.A., of Caius College, 
Cambridge, officiated and preached. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the guests at 
Gunton went out shooting on Monday. Her Royal Highness 
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DRESSINGS FOR THE Hair.—The Boston Journal of Cheiis- 
try gives the following : ‘The frequent use of ‘oils,’ ‘bear's 
grease,’ ‘pomades,’ ‘rosemary washes,’ and such like, 
upon the hair is a practice not to be commended. The 
majority of these oils and greasy pomades are manufactured 
from lard oil and simple lard. No real bear’s grease is ever 
used. Even if it could be procured readily, it should not be 
applied to the hair, as it is one of the most rank and filthy of 
all the animal fats. There are many persons whose hair is 
naturally very dry and crisp, and in most families there is a 
want of some innocent and agreeable wash or dressing which 
may be used moderately and judiciously. The mixture which 
may be regarded as the most agreeable, cleanly, and safe is 
composed of eau de cologne and pure castor oil. The follow- 
ing is a good formula : Pure fresh castor oil, two ounces ; eau 
de cologne sixteen ounces. The oil is freely dissolved in the 
spirit, if it is of the proper strength, and the solution is clear 
and beautiful. It may be perfumed in any way to suit the 
fancy of the purchaser. The oil of the castor bean has for 
many years been employed to dress the hair, both among the 
Savage and civilised nations, and it possesses properties which 
admirably adapt it to this use. It does not rapidly dry, and 
no gummy, offensive residuum remains after its passing through 
the chemical changes which occur in all oils upon exposure 
to light and air. It is best diffused by the agency of strong 
spirit, in which it dissolves. ‘The alcohol or spirit rapidly 
evaporates, and does not in the slightest degree injure the 
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The Countess of Gainsborough succeeded Lady Churchill as 
Lady in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

The Queen went out on the Wednesday afternoon. The 
other members of the Royal Family walked and drove in the 
grounds on Thursday morning. 3 : 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out accompanied by Prin- 
cess Beatrice. The Hon. Caroline Cavendish was in attend- 
ance. The other members of the Royal Family went out on 
Friday morning. ' 

A deputation of the National Committee for the reception 
of the King of the Belgians, consisting of the Lord Mayor of 
London, Iieutenant-Colonel Durnford, Mr. Edward Gourley, 
Captain Mercier, and Dr. Mill, arrived at Osborne on the 
Thursday, and had the honour of submitting to Her Majesty’s 
inspection the casket containing the national address to the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. Her Royal Highness Prin- 
cess Louise was present with Her Majesty. The Countess of 
Gainsborough, Colonel Ponsonby, and the Master of the House- 
hold were in attendance. 

The Queen went out on Friday afternoon, and Princess 
Christian, Princess Louise, and Prince Leopold drove out on 
Saturday morning. . 

The Queen walked out on Saturday morning, and Her 
Majesty and the .members of the. Royal Family attended 
Divine Service at Osborne on Sunday. ‘lhe Rev. George 
Prothero ofliciated. 

Her Majesty has been obliged to give up her intention of 
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the Princess of Wales, attended by the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen, went out for a drive. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Lady Selwyn’s posthumous child, which was born a few 
days ago, is, strange to say, her second. She has beena 
widow before, and on the first occasion gave birth to a child 
after the death of its father. 

On Thursday, the 13th ult., the first stone of a new man- 
sion was laid at Bayham Abbey, near to Tunbridge Wells, by 
the Marchioness Camden. The workmen, to the number of 
eighty, were afterwards given a half day’s holiday, and were 
treated by the Marquis Camden to a supper. 

The Right Hon. B, Disraeli will receive a large party of 
members of the House of Commons at dinner on Monday next 
at Grosvenor-gate, 

Mr, and Lady Margaret Majendie have arrived in town 
from their seat'in Essex, and in a few days will leave for 
Rome to pass several months. ad 

The Duke of Hamilton and party arrived at Constantinople 
on the i9th ult. from Malta and Port Said. His grace and 
friends are not expected home before April. |, 

The Earl and Countess Stanhope have arrived in town from 
Chevening, near Sevenoaks, for the season. 
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The Earl and Countess Russell and Viscount and Vis- 
countess Amberley intend to remain in Italy till after the 
Easter recess, and will make a short stay in Paris on their 
way home. 

The Countess of Cork will have an evening party on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 9. 

Viscount and Viscountess Holmesdale have arrived at their 
residence in Grosvenor-place, from Linton-park, near Maid- 
stone, for the season. 

We have to record the death of Caroline Dowager Lady 
Scott, relict of Sir David Scott, Bart., which occurred on 
Tuesday week last, at her residence in Gloucester-place. The 
deceased lady was daughter and co-heiress of the late Mr. Ben- 
jamin Grindall, a lineal descendant of Edmund Grindall, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The death is announced of Sir Charles Henry Darling, 
K.C.B., at Cheltenham. He had attained the age of sixty, 
having been born at Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, in 1809. 
He was eldest son of the late Major-General Henry Charles 
Darling (sometime Lieutenant Governor of Barbadoes), by the 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Charles Cameron, formerly 
Governor of the Bahama Islands. 

Lord and Lady Dufferin have arrived at their residence in 
Grosvenor-square from the Continent. 

Lord Beaumont, who is making a tour in Egypt, will shortly 
arrive in town for the season. 

The Earl Granville, as leader of the Ministerial party in 
the House of Lords, will give a full-dress Parliamentary ban- 
quet on Monday next, at his residence in Bruton-street. 

His Highness Prince Hassan of Egypt, accompanied by Mr. 
Murray, has left Claridge’s Hotel for Oxford. 

Lord Cairns is expected in town on the 6th of the ensuing 
month from the South of France. 

Viscount and Viscoustess Sydney will return to their resi- 
dence in Cleveland-square on the 7th inst. from Frognal, Kent. 

We have to announce the death of Sir George Shee, Bart., 
which took place on Tuesday night at his residence in 
Grosvenor-place. 

BaLu BY THE Hon. ARTILLERY CoMPANY.—Extensive pre- 
parations are being made by the officers and men of the Hon. 
Artillery Company to give a grand reception to their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales at the regi- 
mental ball on the 9th inst. The whole of the Armoury 
House at Finsbury is now in the hands of decorators, and 
special reception-rooms for the Prince of Wales and the other 
distinguished guests will be formed, and also an elegant 
boudoir for the Princess of Wales. The large drill-room 
(called the Albert Room) will be made into one spacious ball- 
room, and the whole area will be used for dancing. Adjoin- 
ing the ball-room, and approached by a covered corridor, a 
large supper-room has been erected—100ft. in length and 62ft. 
in width-—so as to allow for the whole of the company being 
seated at supper. 

The Duke of Marlborough will come to town on Monday 
next from Blenheim. 

The death was announced on Wednesday morning of Lady 
Elphinstone, the mother of Sir James Elphinstone, Bart., 
M.P., at the age of eighty-eight. Her ladyship was the 
widow of Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, the first 
baronet, who died in 1848, and the daughter of the late 
Colonel David Hepburn, of Keith Mareschal, East Lothian. 
The death ig also announced of the Countess Antoinette, 
only daughter of the late Count John and the Lady Jemima 
Bentinck, at the age of eighty-four. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Empress drove out on Sunday, at about three o’clock, 
to the Bois-de-Boulogne, under an impression that she might 
witness skating on the ice of the lake belonging to the Cercle 
des Patineurs. But the thaw had already commenced, and 
the notice ‘‘ Dangerous” was everywhere set up. 

GranD BALL AT THE TUILERIES.—The first grand ball of 
the season at the Tuileries, which took place on Wedaesday 
night last week, was unusually brilliant. At ten o’clock the 
Emperor and Empress entered the salon reserved for the 
diplomatic body, and, after conversing for a few minutes with 
the representatives of the various Powers, went through the 
usual formality of receiving the persons presented. Their 
Majesties and the Prince Imperial afterwards walked through 
the rooms, the Emperor in a general’s uniform, and the 
Empress in a long green dress covered with a skirt, much 
shorter, of white muslin spotted with gold, and similarly 
trimmed. Her Majesty afterwards seated herself in the Salon 
de Diane, where the Duchess de Mouchy, la Maréchale 
Canrobert, the Princess de Metternich, the Countess Walewska, 
the Marchioness de Talhouét, and other ladies of high rank 
came and paid their respects. Supper was served at twelve, 
and dancing continued until three in the morning. About 
3,000 persons were present. 

A grand dinner of sixty covers was given at the Tuileries 
on Saturday evening, being the commencement of the series of 
official banquets which take place each year, and at which all 
the members of the Privy Council, of the Senate, Council of 
State, Legislative Body, and Institute are successively invited. 

DeaTH OF THE Duc De Brocire.—One of the few re- 
markable men who have lived from the period of the first 
French Revolution to that of the Second Empire has just 
pence from earth. Achille Charles Leonce Victor, Duc de 

roglie, died in Paris, at his hotelin the Rue Solferino, of 
gout in the stomach, on Tuesday night, in his eighty-fifth 
year. The Duke was the representative of one of the noblest 
families in France, one which had furnished marshals to all 
the sovereigns from Louis XII. to Louis XVI. His grand. 
father had been warshal under Louis XV., and did good 
service in the Seven Years’ War, and was the conqueror of 
Berghen. Offended, however, by the Minister, the marshal 
emigrated to Munster, where, in 1804, he received an invita- 
tion from Lebrun to return to France. Before he could act 
upon this invitation he died. His son was deputy to the 
General Convention of the States for the nobles for the 
district of Colmar, and remained in France during the Revo- 
lution, until he was denounced and suffered death, on the 10th 
July, 1794. His mother, who was the granddaughter of 
Marshal de Rosen, escaped. She married M. d’Argenson, 
who took good care of the education of her son, and placed 
him ic the eu schools. 

Within the past few days an ex-sovereign, John Joseph 
Ferdinand Charles, who up to the year 1859 reigned as Leo! 
pold II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, has departed this life, at 
the age of seventy-two. The ex-Grand Duke was born at 
Florence on October 3, 1797, and was the second son of Ferdi- 
nand III., who was driven from Tuscany by the French in 
1799, and went to Vienna, whence he removed to Salzburg, of 
which he was made bishop by the treaty of Luneville, the see 
having been secularised for his benefit. At the peace of Pres- 
burg, in 1805, he became Grand Duke of Wurzburg, another 
bishopric having been secularised to form this sovereignty. Here 
the young prince was brought up, and in 1814 returned with 
his father to his hereditary possessions in Italy. In 1817 he 
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married the Princess Mary Anne, daughter of Maximilian, 
King of Saxony. On the 17th June, 1824, he was called to 
the throne on the decease of his father. ; 

Court Bati aT Turin.—A grand masked ball is to be 
given at the Royal Palace at Turin on the 16th of February. 
The costume of past times will be obligatory. The Duke and 
Duchess of Aosta, with their military household, the major- 
domos, equerries, and servants will all be in fancy dresses. 
All centuries will be represented ; but the Court of France of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth will probably furnish the most 
numerous contingent. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Thursday last week the marriage of the Earl of Dun- 
raven with Miss Lambert was celebrated at the Catholic 
Church, Warwick-street, Regent-street. Owing to the early 
hour at which it was necessary that the noble bride and 
bridegroom should leave town in order to reach Dunraven 
Castle, where they will spend the honeymoon, the ceremony 
was appointed to take place at nine o’clock, and only the im- 
mediate relatives of both families were invited. The marriage 
was performed by the Hon. and Rev. Gilbert Talbot, D.D., 
and was followed by the celebration of mass, in the course of 
which the newly-married pair were addressed by Dr. Talbot 
in a brief and touching discourse upon the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the married state. The bride was attended at the 
altar by her sisters, Miss Letitia and Miss Frances Lambert, 
Miss Augusta Talbot, and Miss Bedingfield. The ceremony at 
the church concluded, the bride and bridegroom and the com- 
pany present adjourned to the residence of Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
in Portland-place, where a breakfast was partaken of, and 
soon afterwards the happy pair left town for Dunraven Castle, 
amid the congratulations and hearty good wishes of the 
assembled company. 

The marriage of Mr. Lionel Tollemache and the Hon, 
Beatrix Egerton, fourth daughter of Lord and Lady Egerton 
of Tatton, took place on the ‘Tuesday morning at St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. The occasion brought together a small 
circle of the friends of both families to witness the proceed- 
ings. The bride left the family mansion about half-past 
eleven, and was met at the church by six bridesmaids. The 
bride was attired in a dress of rich white satin, with a bodice ; 
demi-toilette @ la Marie Antoinette, richly trimmed with 
point d’Alencon, Brussels veil, looped up with orange and 
myrtle. The bridesmaids were robed in blue and white. 
Lord Egerton of Tatton gave his daughter in marriage, and 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., acted as best man to the bride- 
groom. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. J. E. 
Kempe. After the marriage service the bridal party adjourned 
to the residence of Lord and Lady Egerton of Tatton, in St. 
James’s-square, where they received a select circle of the 
relatives and friends at the breakfast. 

A marriage is arranged between George Best, Esq., of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. 
Samuel Best, and Miss Edith Marsh, youngest daughter of 
Matthew Henry Marsh, Esq., of Ramridge, Hants. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will of Admiral Sir Watkin Owen Pell, Kt., R.M., 


Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, was proved in London 
on the 12th inst., and the personalty sworn under 30,0004. 
The executors appointed are Lady Pell, the relict ; Sir Joshua 
Rowe, Kt., late Chief Justice of Jamaica; and Mr. John 
Ward Nicholls, of Greenwich. To the two last named he 
leaves a legacy of 50/. each, as a trifling acknowledgment for 
the trouble they will have. His will bears date February 21, 
1866. He leaves to his wife a life interest in all his property, 
furniture, plate, and carriages, and after her decease to his 
children equally amongst them, and to her ladyship he leaves 
an immediate legacy of 5007. He directs that his estates be 
sold and the proceeds invested in the funds, and the interest 
paid to her ladyship for her life, and gives her a power of ap- 
pointment over the principal amongst her children; but if 
there should be none living, and on failure of any appoint- 
ment, then he leaves the same to the children of his brother 
Edwin. 

The will of Mr. Francis Hallowes, commander R.N., late of 
Glapwell Hall, Bolsover, Derbyshire, formerly of Coednear, 
Dolgelly, Merionethshire, was proved in London on the 10th 
inst., by Mary Hallowes, the relict, the sole executrix. The 
personalty was sworn under 40,000/. The will is dated 1862, 
and two codicils Nov. 17 and 18, 1869; and the testator died 
Dec. 1, 1869. He leaves to his eldest son, the Rev. Brabazon 
Hallowes, M.A., vicar of Kilken, Flintshire, a legacy of 5004. 
and all his freehold estates, except his estate of Seizen-park, 
Wicklow, Ireland, which he leaves to his son Francis. He 
has made some specific as well as pecuniary legacies to 
members of his family. He leaves {to his wife a life interest 
arising from the residue of his personal estate ; and after her 
decease he directs that his personal estate be divided into five 
parts, leaving two parts between his sons Francis and William, 
and the remaining three parts amongst his daughters. 

The will of Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Thomas Browne 
Boyd was proved under 10,000/. personalty. 

The will of Mr. Thomas Olney, of Balham-hill, and High- 
street, Borough, linendraper, was proved in London, under 
20,0002. personalty, by his four sons, the joint acting 
executors. The testator was the senior deacon at Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle. He bequeaths to the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle College 200/., and a like sum to the 
building fund of the said college ; also the sum of 100/. to be 
paid to the poor members of the Tabernacle. 


MARAVILLA CocoA FOR BrEAKFAST.—The cocoa (or cacao) 
of Maravilla is the true Theobrona of Linnzus.—The Globe 
says: ‘*Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a 
thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in he 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare on- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeopaths and 
invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 
beverage.” Sold in packets only, by all grocers. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

HoLporn Vatiey Vriapuct being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Stmpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City—within three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co., Farringdon- 
street, are now selling at a large discount from cost Messrs. 
Bradley Brothers and Leedham’s entire stock of Silks, Satins, 
Poplins, Japanese Silks, Silk Velvets, Velveteens, Reps, Lustres, 
Serges, Wool Plaids, Winseys, and Mantle Cloaks. Also 4 large 

arcel of Family Linens, considerably below market value. N.B.— 
During the sale the doors will be opened at 9 a.M. 
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ENERAL GARIBALDI will visit England,'if his health 
permits, in the middle of March, accompanied}by Father 
Gavazzi, for the purpose of having an interview with Signor 
Mazzini. 
A number of male and female thieves are engaged in Lon- 
don cutting off the hair of ladies. They infest the thorough- 
fares and omnibuses, 


Tue Cracow Nun.—The Austrian authorities at Cracow 
have called upon the abbess of the Carmelite convent to pay 
the expense of the treatment of Barbara Ubryk in the lunatic 
asylum where she is now confined. 


_Another murder by stabbing is reported from Paris. The 
victim is a girl named Josephine Rispal, who was killed on 
Sunday night by her lover, a man named Durand, in the Rue 
St. Honoré. Jealousy is supposed to have been the motive of 
a crime. 

child named Damerall, about six years of age, wa 
to death at Exeter on Saturday. The boy, ai ‘was peel 
had been left in bed, and about midday his mother, hearing 
him scream, ran to the bedroom and found the bedclothes in 
flames. He had obtained possession of some matches left in 
the room, and had played with them. 

FreMALe DETEcTIVES.—The police authorities of Constanti- 
nople, at the suggestion of Tahir Bey, have added three 
women to the detective force. These women have already 
done good service in detecting delinquents of their sex, and 
have been the means of bringing to justice a murderer whom 
the police had in vain tried to discover. 

SINGULAR Cuarity.—‘“‘A charitable society,” says 5 
Gazette of Berlin, ‘‘ has been formed in this nite OT eons 
resources than the ends of cigars thrown away by smokers 
With the produce of those despised remnants it has been able 
to clothe completely sixteen poor children, and even to give 
them some toys and sweetmeats at Christmas.” 


Tue Wetsu Fastina Girt.—The Government bas ordered 
a magisterial inquiry into the case of the Welsh fasting girl. 
This inquiry is made in order to enable all the medical men 
who were connected with the case, and have not hitherto 
been examined, to give evidence. It is to be held before the 
trial of the girl’s father for manslaughter. 

OxrorD EXAMINATIONS FoR GiIrLS.—The delegates of the 
University of Oxford having consented to extend their local 
examinations to girls, it is proposed to hold an examination 
for girls in London in June next. The committee of ladies 
who have for some years superintended the University of 
Cambridge Local Examinations have undertaken the manage- 
ment of these examinations likewise, 

TuE CATASTROPHE AT A ROMAN CarTHoLIc CHAPEL IN 
Liverpoout.—Another name has been added to the long list of 
deaths resulting from the panic at St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Chapel, Liverpool, on the evening of Sunday week. 
A woman named Fleming, one of the congregation on the 
night in question, was making her escape from the building 
when she was much crushed about the chest, and died a day 
or two since. 

A Roya fJeweEi-cASE MADE FROM THE RAFTERS OF 
Burns’s Corrace.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to signify to Mr. Craufurd, the Member for the Ayr Burghs 
through General Sir Thomas Biddulph, K.C.B., her accept. 
ance of the glove-box and jewel-case made from the rafters of 
Burns’s cottage, which was offered to Her Majesty by ex- 
Convener Cowan, of Ayr. 

A ‘*Wis—E WoMAN” AND HER CHARMS.—A servant-girl 
at Queensferry purchased a charm from a ‘‘ wise woman,” 
who strictly enjoined her never to open the bag in which the 
charm was sewn up lest its mystic qualities should desert it, 
For many days the girl heroically refrained from solving the 
mystery which she carried about on her bosom, but in the 
end the temptation was too strong for her. She opened the 
bag, and found it to contain an old chew of tobacco, 


A letter was published on Wednesday which repor 
Dr. Livingstone has been murdered ‘ Guiate days’ ee rane 
the Congo ;” when, is not stated. According to the writer’s 
information (the letter is written by Captain the Hon. Ernest 
Cochrane, commanding H.M.S. Petrel), Livingstone was 
accused of having caused the death of an African king by 
aaa aud having been killed, his body was afterwards 

urned. 

A Youne Lapy Bankrupt.-—An unusual case, that of 
Amy Sherrington, has just come before the Bankruptcy 
Court. The bankrupt, a young lady of eighteen, was de- 
scribed as of no business or occupation, residing at Oakley- 
street, Chelsea. She is stated to have been on the stage. 
Her debts are only 46/. It was a sitting for examination and 
discharge; but the bankrupt being prevented attending 
through illness, an adjournment for two months was ordered. 

A distressing fire took place at Exeter on Monday. A man, 
who had got up at six o’clock to go to work, lighted a paraffin 
lamp to get some shavings to light the fire, and struck the 
lamp against the cupboard-door. The lamp was broken, and 
the oil igniting set fire to the shavings, and the house, a 
thatched one, was soon in flames. The man’s wife and 
family, who were in bed, managed to escape, but they had to 
be taken to the workhouse to get clothed, having lost every- 
thing. The house was destroyed. 

Arrectinc DgeatH oF AN AGED CoupLE.—On Monday last 
week William Oliver, aged eighty-two years, known as the 
‘Miller of Milton Mill,” and his wife, aged eighty-four years, 
were interred in one grave in St. Ninian’s Churchyard. 
Oliver had often expressed a desire that he and his wife 
should be buried together. His wife died on Wednesday 
week at five o’clock. Her husband asked his friends not to 
bury her too soon, for he felt his end coming on; and ac- 
cordingly he died on the Friday at two o'clock. 


MetancHoLy Event’. —On Tuesday last week the Rev. J. 
W. Parker, of Banbury, was married to a daughter of Mr. 
Bennett, of Henley, and the newly-married pair left the same 
day for Ventnor, Isle of Wight. On Wednesday morning Mr. 
Parker was discovered by his wife, on returning to her bed- 
room, to be dead in his bed, from, it is supposed, an attack 
of apoplexy. The melancholy event has caused much sym- 
pathy to be felt for Mrs. Parker, who thus became a wife and 
widow in so short a time. 

GranD Batt ar Matra,—The Malta papers mention that 
a ball on a grand scale was given by Vice-Admiral and Lady 
Milne at the Admiralty House on the 12th inst., and was 
attended by about 500 guests ; dancing, which commenced on 
the arrival of Sir Patrick and Lady Grant, being kept up 
with great spirit until an early hour in the morning. A 
number of orange trees and flowering plants were tastefully 
arranged in the entrance and on the staircase, the rooms were 
brilliantly lighted, and everything went off with much éclat. 
The supper-room, which had been screened off with gauze, 
thereby giving additional light to the adjoining room, and 


! adding exceedingly to the general brilliancy and good effect, 
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was opened at about midnight, when the Governor took in 
Lady Milne, followed by Sir Alexander Milne and Lady 
Grant, Rear-Admiral Fanshawe and Mrs. Curzon, Major- 
General Newton and Mrs. Fanshawe, and other distinguished 


guests. 

The English mayors and mayoresses have arrived at 
Brussels to present the address to the King. One hun- 
dred and forty-five mayors and their wives were received at 
half-past six on Monday evening at the Southern Railway- 
station by the Burgomaster and the common council of the 
city. The crowd at the railway-station was immense, 
and great enthusiasm was displayed. The Lord Mayor of 
London was absent. The Burgomaster delivered a speech, 
which was responded to by Colonel Gourley. 

TERRIBLE TRAGEDY IN Parts.—Paris has hardly recovered 
from the excitement caused by Tropmann’s crime when 
another shocking murder is reported. A lady about fifty 
years of age, Mdme. Lombard, who had reproved a drunken 
Belgian footman, was stabbed by him and killed in the 
presence of her husband, who is paralysed, and was unable to 
help her. He afterwards attacked the cook and another 
maid servant, and wounded both. The cook is not seriously 
hurt, but the other young woman, it is feared, may die. The 
assassin is in custody. 

Divorce py WHOoLESALE.—The American papers say that 
a strange complicaticn has arisen in the State of Alabama. 
The Supreme Court of that State has decided that marriages 
solemnised during the war are null and void. The reasons 
given are that the probate judges were not judges in the legal 
sense, and could not legally issue marriage licences. All 
such given during the period named were invalid. Nor can 
the Legislature (so says the court) ratify a judgment pro- 
nounced, or action done, by illegal authority. This announce- 
ment will carry dismay into a great many households. 


Srncutar Divorce Case.—A singular divorce case cams 
before Lord Penzance on Saturday. In 1866 the wife of a 
publican at Birmingham, named Abraham, obtained a divorce 
from her husband on the ground of his adultery and cruelty. 
Soon afterwards her children fell ill, and Mr. Abraham went 
to see them, and was again brought into communication with 
his late wife. He promised amendment, and the woman, for 
the sake of the children, consented to marry him again. The 
marriage took place in May, 1867, and the couple lived to- 
gether till November, 1868. The husband, however, resumed 
his former course, and the wife has now obtained a decree nisi 
for the dissolution of the second marriage. 


Sr. Paut’s CATHEDRAL.—The following are the preachers 
appointed by the Bishop of London to preach in the Cathedral 
on Sunday mornings in the month of February, 1870: Sun- 
day, February 6, the Rev. Wm. Charles Fynes Webber, 
M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, Vicar of St. Botolph, Alders- 
gate ; Sunday, February 13, the Rev. John Bradley Dyne, 
D.D., of Wadham College, Oxford, Head Master of Highgate 
Grammar School ; Sunday, February 20, the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Hanwell ; Sunday, February 27, the Rev. Thomas Griffith, 
M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Minister of Ram’s 
Chapel, Homerton. 

University LecrurES FoR WomEN.—The promoters of 
the scheme of a University Education for Women at Cam- 
bridge have definitely arranged the following course of 
lectures for the present term: English Language and 
Literature, by Mr. Skeat, Tuesdays and Thursdays. Latin, 
by Mr. Mayor (St. John’s), Tuesdays and Thursdays. French, 
by M. Boquel, Wednesdays and Fridays. Logic, by Mr. Venn 
(Caius), Wednesday ; and Algebra by Professor Layley, Mon- 
day and Wednesday. Besides these are Professor Maurice’s 
lectures, Wednesday and Friday, which will not commence 
for three wecks, and one or two other courses which are not 
quite settled. 

Morr DEATHS FROM STARVATION.—On Saturday three 
cases of death from destitution came before Mr. Humphreys, 
at the Leigh Hoy Tavern, Mile-end New Town. The first 
was that of a shoemaker, named George Ellis, aged seventy- 
two years. The second was that of James Smith, aged forty- 
six years, whose occupation was not stated. The third inquest 
was held on the body of Samuel Dodd, a writer and grainer, 
aged fifty-four years. In each case it was shown that the 
deceased persons had suffered terrible privations before death 
released them from their miseries. The coroner said it was 
a relief to get to the end of the list, for cases of the kind only 
got worse and worse. 


MURDER OF A WoMAN IN FrAnce.—Some children going to 
school at Poissy, a few mornings back, discovered a corpse 
hanging by the feet to the lower branch of a tree just outside 
the town. They immediately gave information at the Mairie, 
and the authorities hastened to the spot. Upon the body 
being cut down it was recognised as that of a woman named 
Marie, an industrious, intelligent person, and the mother of a 
family. She was in the habit of leaving her home early in the 
morning, and going round to the various works in the neigh- 
bourhood to supply the men with coffee, &c. Unfortunately 
for her, she was known to always carry a considerable sum 
about her, and that circumstance probably led to her death. 
She seems to have been attacked while returning home in the 
evening, dragged into a field, and strangled. 


Romantic Surtcrpzr.—A_ shocking suicide took place at 
Cwmavon, near Neath, on Friday evening. It appears (says 
the Western Mail) that a domestic servant, named Mary Ann 
Barry, had for some time accepted the addresses of a respect- 
able young man residing in the same neighbourhood. The 
female was, however, a Roman Catholic, and her lover a 
Protestant. The girl’s father, after endeavouring by per- 
suasion to sever the attachment, recently remonstrated in 
rather unmeasured terms with his daughter in reference to the 
intended match, and the lover consequently felt himself at 
liberty to discontinue his attention to his sweetheart. He 
then formed an acquaintance with another female, and the 
fact of his having done so appears to have been felt most 
keenly by the deceased, for on Friday she obtained some 
sulphuric acid from a bottle in her master’s house, and mixing 
it with some beer drank sufficient to cause her the most 
frightful and excruciating agony for some hours. Strange to 
say, she went to the house of her former lover, and, after a 
most agonising scene, died in hisarms. The greatest excite- 
ment exists in the neighbourhood. 

Four Lives Lost oN THE Ice. —On Sunday afternoon an 
accident of an appalling character occurred at Rishton Reservoir, 
about two miles from Blackburn. The reservoir is one of large 
circumference, and is a place of great resort during the skating 
season. On Sunday the crowd of skaters and others on the water 
was enormous, and although the ice was rough hundreds ven- 
tured upon it. Many of the skaters were factory operatives, and 
they amused themselves by dragging after them a number of 
girls. Hundreds, also, not deeming the ice safe in the centre, 
remained on the bank. During the afternoon, however, one or 
two men on skates, dragging after them a number of women, 
forming a chain of nine or ten persons, ventured near the centre ; 
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the ice oscillated, gave way, and the whole were thrown into the 
water. The accident caused the greatest excitement among those 
on the spot, and as it could be seen by all on the banks, and by 
most on the ice, the terror and dismay were widespread. A 
number of men threw off their jackets, and by this means formed 
a rope, which they cast out to the unfortunate persons. A long 
time was spent in this attempt at rescue, and at length six per- 
sons were brought safely out of the water, but although every 
effort was made the others perished. 


Snocktne Murper oF A Cuitp.—At the Epping Petty Ses- 
sions, on Saturday, Eliza Smart, forty years of age, was brought 
up in custody and was charged with the murder of her daughter’s 
child, under the following shocking circumstances: Rebecca 
Smart, mother of the child, aged twenty, said the prisoner was her 
mother. In August last she gave birth to a child. The prisoner 
and a woman named Starke were present at the birth of the 
child. She heard the woman Starke say to her mother, “ If I 
were you I would not let the child live,” adding that no one 
should know of it. Her mother took the child and left the 
room with the woman Starke. When she returned she said, ‘‘I 
have buried it in the garden at the back of the house.” Witness 
said, ‘* Let it live—I shall have to suffer all.” She never saw 
her child again. Susan Starke said the prisoner said to her, 
‘‘What shall I do with the child?” Witness said, ‘‘ Please 
yourself.” Prisoner then put her finger in the child’s throat, 
after which it cried. She then took her garter off and tied it 
round its neck. The prisoner’s daughter was then in bed, and 
she called out, ‘*Oh, dear mother, don’t let the child cry.” The 
prisoner afterwards buried it. Police-constable Gowers deposed 
to finding a number of bones and decomposed matter, which were 
tied up and buried at the back of the house. The medical evi- 
dence having been heard, the prisoner was committed to the 
assizes for trial on the charge of wilful murder. 


A Woman Burnep To DeatH.—On Monday evening Mr. 
Bedford held an inquest at St. James’s Workhouse, Poland- 
street, on the body of Mrs. Mary Hughes, aged fifty-two, the 
housekeeper at No. 6, Albany-chambers, Piccadilly. The 
inquiry excited considerable interest, it having been generally 
reported that the deceased had come by her death by unfair 
means. The evidence, however did not bear out this state- 
ment. The deceased was last seen alive by a voung woman 
named Martin, in Brewer-street, Golden-square, on Tuesday 
afternoon last week, when she was in good health and spirits. 
On Wednesday morning the milkman, as usual, left a can of 
milk at the door of the chambers, where it remained all day. 
This unusual circumstance excited the curiosity of the porter 
at the lodge, who knocked at the door of the chambers, but 
obtained no reply. Thinking something was wrong, he, with 
two other persons connected with the Albany, effected an 
entrance by the back window on the first floor at five o’clock 
in the evening. On entering the bedroom they found the 
body of the deceased lying on the carpet near the fireplace, 
with her night clothes partially burned, and the whole of the 
furniture in the room in a state of disorder. There were spots 
of blood upon the bed and also blood on the face of the 
deceased. Nothing appeared to have been removed from the 
room. The proprietor of the chambers was out of town, and 
the deceased was said to have been subject to fits. The jury, 
alter some deliberation, returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 

eath.’ 


The Saturday Evening Concerts, now being given weckly, 
at Exeter-hall, under the direction of Mr. George Wood, seem 
likely to supply a want. They are excellent of their kind, 
and the four already given may be accepted as warrants of 
much that is good to come. Orchestral and vocal concerts for 
the many, at reasonable prices of admission, are much to be 
desired. Such entertainments, under such conditions, Mr. 
Wood has projected, and is to all appearances carrying out 
with success. 


Mr. T. W. Robertson’s play at the Adelphi called the 
Nightingale has undergone a process of revision since our last 
notice, which, if it has not exactly made it worthy of Mr. 
Robertsor’s reputation, has certainly resulted in its improve- 
ment. Some of the situations to which exception was taken 
most strongly on the first night of representation have been re- 
modelled ; the extravagances of certain of the characters have 
been toned down; the dialogue has been compressed judi- 
ciously throughout ; and the play has been made to run much 
more smoothly. Thus pruned and modified, the piece, despite 
its shortcomings, now draws good houses, and, thanks to the 
excellent acting of Mr. B. Webster and Miss Furtado, it 
promises to achieve a fair run of success. 


For the Birmingham Musical Festival of 1873 the managers 
have already given the commission for a new oratorio, to be 
composed by Sir Michael Costa. Rumour adds that the 
leisure which this composer enjoyed by his secession from the 
Royal Italian Opera will not be lost for art, as it enabled him 
to complete a new opera; but whether this work will be 
destined for the Italian, French, German, or English stage is 
not yet certain. Since Malek Adel and Don Carlos 
were brought out, the experience of the composer in all schools 
of music has been widely extended, and a new opera from his 
matured judgment will be an event, especially after the wide- 
spreading success of Hli and Naaman, which are going 
the round of works which have really the elements of per- 
manent popularity. 


Was He Map, SENTIMENTAL, OR PArstmonious? — A 
singular instance of how even cemeteries may be turned to 
account and tender reminiscences utilised is related by one of 
the Paris papers! A widower, who greatly regretted his 
wife, had her buried in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse. He 
put up no monument of marble or stone—-only a small_garden 
and a very small inscription marked the spot where his lost 
partner lay. First some nasturtiums were planted over the 
grave—the deceased was fond of nasturtiums; these were 
gathered on Sundays and eaten as salad. This attempt 
having been successful, bolder measures were adopted, and 
some little pink radishes grew there as if by chance. The 
official in charge of the cemetery said nothing until last 
autumn, when he became aware of the presence of two 
enormous melons in the little enclosure. This time the police 
regulations were put in force, and this new form of market 
gardening was brought to a close by the bereaved husband 
being requested to withdraw from the cemetery, which he did, 
complaining bitterly of cruelty, and saying that he had so 
particularly valued the vegetables grown upon the grave, and 
eaten them with peculiar satisfaction, because he felt they 
were offered to him by his Zoe. 


“JT had been afflicted nine years with rheumatism and 
griping pains all over my body, so as to be unable to work, 
and had been confined to my bed for several weeks, when I 
heard of your Pain Killer, and sent for a bottle. I com- 
menced using it at once, and within twelve hours was 
free from pain and able to walk, and I believe it will even- 
tually quite restore the use of my limbs.”—Gro. Hewson, 
Warrington, Aug. 15, 1867.—To P. Davis & Son, London.” 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


By tHE Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
,_ O worship silently at some heart’s 
ue ( shrine 
liq And feel, but paint not, all its fire in 
))\ thine ; 
To pray for that heart’s hopes when 
thine are gone, 
Nor let its after coldness chill thine 
own ; 
To hold that one, with every fault, 
more dear ; 
Than all who whisper fondness in thine ear. 
To joy thee in his joy, and silently 
Meet the upbraiding of his angry eye ; 
To bear unshrinking all the blows of fate, 
Save that which leaves thy sorrow desolate ; 
Nor deem that woe which thou canst feel is still 
Borne with him, and for him through every ill 
To smile on him, nor weep, save when, apart, 
God, and God only, looks into thy heart ; 
To keep unchanged thy calm, pure, quiet love, 
If he inconstant doth a new one prove, 
With the affection of true heart to see 
His happiness, which doth not hang on thee ;— 
Oh! this is woman’s love—its joy—its pain ;— 
And this—it hath been felt--and felt in vain! 


OLD BACHELORS. 
A Parody of Southey’s celebrated lines on ‘‘ The Waterfall of 


Lahore.’ 
HEY are wanderers and ramblers—never at 
home, 
Making sure of a welcome wherever they 


roam. 
And every one knows that the Bachelor’s den 
Is a room set apart for those singular men— 
A nook in the clouds, of some five feet by 
four, 
Though sometimes, by chance, it may be rather more, 
With skylight, or no light, ghosts, goblins, and gloom, 
And everywhere termed—“ the old Bachelor’s room.” 
These creatures, they say, are not valued at all, 
Except when the herd give a Bachelors’ Ball. 
Then drest in their best, 
In their silk-broidered vest, 
It is known as a fact 
That they can act with much tact, 
And they lisp, “ How d’ye do?” 
And they coo and they woo, 
And they smile for awhile, 
Their fair guests to beguile, 
Condescending and bending, 
For fear of offending. 
Though inert, 
They exert 


And they spy 
With their eye, 
To be pert, And they sigh 
And to flirt ; As they fly, 
And they whisk and they whiz, 
And are brisk when they quiz ; 
For they meet Advancing, 
To be sweet, And glancing, 
And are fleet, And dancing, 
On their feet, And prancing, 

Sliding and gliding, with minuet pace, 

Pirouetting and setting with infinite grace ; 

And jumping, And racing, 
And bumping, And chasing, 
And stumping, And pacing, 
And thumping, And lacing. 

They are flittering and glittering, gallant and gay, 

Yawning all morning, and lounging all day. 

But when he grows old, 
And his sunshine is past, 
Three score years being told 
Bring repentance at last. 
He then becomes an old man ; 
His warmest friend’s the warming pan ; 
He’s fidgetty, fretful, and weary ; in fine, 
Loves nothing but self, and his dinner and wine ; 
He rates and he prates, 
And reads the debates, 

Despised by the men, and the women he hates ; 
Then prosing, And poring, 
And dozing, And snoring, 
And cosing, And boring, 
And nosing, And roaring. 

‘: Whene’er he falis in with a rabble, 
His delight is to vapour and gabble ; 
He’s gruffy, And musty, 
And puffy, : And fusty, 

He sits in his slippers with back to the door ; 

Near freezing And grumbling 
And wheezing, And mumbling, 
And teasing, And stumbling, 
And sneezing, And tumbling, 

He growls at the carpet, or nails in the floor ; 

Oft falling, Oft walking, 
Oft bawling, Oft aching, 
And sprawling, And quaking, 
And crawling, And shaking, 

His hand is unsteady, his stomach is sore : 

He’s railing, Uncheery, 
And failing, And dreary, 
And ailing, And weary, 
And groaning, and moaning, 
His selfishness owning, 
Grieving and heaving, 
Though nought he is leaving 
But pelf and ill health, 
Himself and his wealth. 
He sends for a doctor to cure or to kill, 
Who gives him advice, offence, and a pill, 
Who drops him a hint about making a will. 
As fretful antiquity cannot be mended, 
The miserable life of a Bachelor’s ended. 
Nobody misses him—nobody sighs— 
Nobody grieves when th Bachelor dies. 


“TI have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my vidoe 
and always with the most complete success. I_ consider 
it the best family medicine in  use.”—JOHN Set tent 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1860.”—To P. Davis on, 
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(From Punch.) 

Astronomical.—Poor Mrs. Malaprop! Having read in her 
Pocket-book that the Eclipse of the Moon would be ‘‘ visible 
at Greenwich,” she made a special journey to the ‘‘Con- 
servatory” there from her comfortable home at Hoxton, 
firmly believing that at Greenwich only should she be able to 
witness the sight ! 

‘© A Grief too Deep for Thiers.”—The French Treaty. 

The Jockey Club Perfume.—Essence of Horse-radish. 

(From Fun.) 

Another View of It.—The relations of a lady of eighty-four, 
who recently wished to marry, attempted to arrest the 
wedding on the plea of lunacy. They failed! Can it have 
been because her counsel urged that it was a proof of the 
greatest sanity that she put off the evil until an age when in 
all probability it could not be an enduring calamity ! 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.] 


BIRTHS, 


On the 29th ult., at Polcarne, St. Austell, Cornwall, the wife of J. Goode, Esq., 


of a son. 
On the 29th ult., at 139, Buckingham Palace-road, the wife of Mr. Duncan, of 


a daughter. : 
On the 29th ult., at King’s-road, Clapham-park, the wife of H. W. Ripley, Esq., 


of a daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 

On the 29th ult., at the British Embassy, Paris, by the Rev. E, Forbes, and at 
the Madeleine, John, eldest son of Sir John Murray, Bart., of Philiphaugh, to 
Mary Elizabeth Frances (Myra), only daughter of C. Robertson, Esq., of St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, 

DEATHS. 

On Sunday, the 30th ult., at 25, Lowndes-street, Countess Antoinctte Bentinck, 
only daughter of the late Count John and the Lady Jemima Bentinck, aged 
eighty-four. here 

On the 30th ult., at 43, Crane-grove, Highbury, Mr. M. J. Borrell, in his sixty- 
ninth year. f 

On the 25th ult., at Strand-on-the-green, Chiswick, Mr, John Bray, in his 
eighty-first year. 
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Smokers’ Pastits.—‘‘ Through all my travels few things aston- 
ished me more than seeing the Beauties of the Harem smoking at 
Stamboul. After smoking, a sweet aromatic Lozenge or Pastil is 
used by them, which is said to impart an odour of flowers to the 
breath. I have never seen these Breath Lozenges but once in 
Europe, and that was at PressE & LuBrn’s Shop in Bond-street.”— 
Lady W. Montague. Ladies who admire a “ Breath of Flowers” 
should take one of these Pastils night and morning. Sold in boxes 
2s. each. Pirsse & Lusty, 2, New Bond-street, London. : 

HoLioway’s OINTMENT AND Pitis.—Life may be blessed with 
the enjoyment of health through these curatives. To live is one 
thing, to enjoy life is a far superior state. What avails all our 
wealth when sickness screens our views! Health and poverty are 
preferable to riches with infirmity. Few men would be so foolish 
as to barter health for wealth. The poorest can secure the former 
by a trifling investment in these noble medicaments. Be the mis- 
chief external or internal, slight or malignant, the patient may 
rest assured that the proper use of Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills will speedily mitigate and expel his malady. The very con- 
tinuance of life depends upon sound and healthy blood, which these 
remedies secure. 


| ee Ne? MOONLIGHT VIEWS, 
Chinese Costume, and a variety of pretty little 
Figures and Groups. A capital set for the Scrap-book. 
Post free 28 stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hoid Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead. 


Fok COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS: AND NEURALGIA, 


ee GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell: 
street. London, W.C. 


pues GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


BRADFORD’S PATENT 


MACHINE. 


“VOWEL” A. The best Family size will 
wash 12 shirts, or other articles of about the same 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap required in hand washing, and with 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes, Price 
$3 10s.; with India Rubber Wringer, 25s. or 
42s. extra. , 

“ZOQWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Price £8 8s, The most useful 
ot all Domestic Machines. 

Larger § or Family Mausions, Hotels, Schools, 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Steam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms. 

We have Ten Volumes comprising many thousands 
of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world, which intending purchasers may inspect. 


“VOWEL” E. 
Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., 63, Fleet Street, London. 


MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


“VOWEL” WASHING 


“VOWEL” A. 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. Gd. 
DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s, 

SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes), 
from 84s. the Set. 

CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d. 
Tearorts, from 8s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d, per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 


Quality Guaranteed. 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN, 
THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
THE FLORAL VALENTINE. 
THE SHAKESPERIAN. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
THE MEDLEVAL. 


A Derattep List oN APPLICATION. 


LONDON. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: fer 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COIL CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrectiy smoorn, 55s.each 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 


RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES, 


THE MUSICAL. 

THE WATTEAU. 

CUPID'S MAGNET. 

THE COMIC VALENTINE. 
VALENTINE FANS. 

THE SOUVENIR. 

) Flora’s Keepsake, Sachet Valentines, Love’s Offering, Marine Valentines, Affection’s 
Bouquet, Miniature Valentines, Animated Flowers, and many others, all swectly 
Perfumed and exquisitely Mounted, varying in price from 6d. to £10 10s. 


E7UIGrEI NIE RM Maeic, 


Perfumer, by Appointment, to Her Roya] Highness the Princess of Wales, 


i96, STRAND; 128, REGENT STREET; anp 24, CORNHILL, 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


MAES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 
Testimonial No. 845.—Jenyy Linp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 


Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 hate 
benefited much from the use of them.” 


Testimonial No, 598.—Sir Micnarn Cosra writes: ‘*I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency, 


Testimonial 4,126.—Arcusisoop Manyine writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 


*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, cach; post free for 
8. 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London ; and all Chemists. 


demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION 


STHMA, COUGHS, and BRON. 


one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part \ 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any | 
Chemist. 


STACEY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


CH1TI1S.—Instantaneous relief through inhaling the 
vapour of the celebrated ANTI-ASTHMATIC PAPER 
No medicine. <A trial sheet sent gratis, post free. 25 sheets 
for 5s ,sent post free, by LASSMANN and S, CASSaN 
66, Waterloo-road ’ 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND 


Se 


Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Te principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 

“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter” 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. . 

«| |. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone- 
So important an mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.” —Musical Times, June 1, 1869, 


“  . . The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 


approaches perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possesse' 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
al brilliancy than these.’ 


performed. ... It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and gener 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


S Asi 20k aS LU KS: 


ANNUAL 


STAGG AND MANTLE 


Beg to announce that during the last two months they have purchased some Large Parcels of 


FOREIGN AND BRITISH SILKS, 


Comprising several special Lots of Rich Black, Plain, and Fancies, at lower prices than for many 
years past, which they purpose showing at their 


ANNUAL SALE ON MONDAY, JANUARY 31, AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS. 
At the same time they will offer the whole of their regular Stock of Silks at Greatly Reduced 


Prices. 
N.B.—ALL COSTUMES AND MADE SILKS WILL BE MARKED REGARDLESS OF COST. 


1 2, 8, and 4 LEICESTER-SQUARE; and 8, LEICESTER-STREET. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE. 


and other STOCKS, 


REMAINS of BODEN and PRATT, Camden-town ; BEVILLE and CO., Oxford-street ; 
in the following Departments :— 


SILKS, DRESSES, DRAPERY, LINENS, TRIMMINGS, HABERDASHERY. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERCLOTHING, MANTLES, FURS, LACE, &c. 


L TO BE SOLD AT A REDUCTION OF 30 PER CENT. 
ants of the above, in useful Lengths, at 50 per Cent. Reduction and 


upwards. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
58'4P iro 537-7 NEW Oe ORD STREET. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


g; and in order to remove the occasion 


Amounting to over £15,000, AL 
Large accumulation of Odd Lots and Remn 


Is a question there is often too good reason for askin 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Haye entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 

PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the permanent Cure of 
INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION, 


AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES, SUCH AS 
BILE, CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, HEMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar is agreeable to take, and never produces pain or irritation, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s, 6d, per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


FEeBrRuARY 5, 1870.] 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more nat ral, comfort 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
Square,—Consultation F'ree. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant AND Frencno Rost Lozences.—Testi- 
nonial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


DECAYED TES®TH, 
When stopped with pure white ENAMELINE, become 
thoroughly useful. It onlyrequires softening in hot water, 
and sets as hard as steel, arresting further decay. A packet 
for six teeth sent with full directions post free for twelve 
stamps, by S. T. COCKING, Chemist, Sittingbourne, Kent; 
or from any Chemist through Barclay’s or Newberry’s. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention nthe curative treatment 
of HERNIA. Ihe use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Xe. 

MNHE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 

4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piceadilly, Loudon. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


BENSON’s|BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES 


GOLD.,,....£10 10s. .. £15 15s. .. £21 0s. .. £30 0s. .. £350 .. £45 Os. 


KEYLESS |FOR INVALIDS, THE NERVOUS, & TRAVELLERS. 


SIL /ER....£5 5s. .. £8 88. .. £12 12s. .. £18 18s. .. £21 Os. .. £30 


WATCHES); ypgaTE HILL & OLD BOND SEREET. 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Gocé and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, H.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d, 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


E> sure Crs wee oe | 
2 “NS A GA EP HEE . 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for h'fa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengzh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d, All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Paris iid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler &  Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY, 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
OITY, LONDON. 


BManv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


un! Make) 


PATENT 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemen’s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair 
ze READING'S 
“ —— Tnvalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoiseLess WHEEts. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application t 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-ITOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PI. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Saie or 

Tire. 


THE REMOVALSFINVALIng = 


CARR 


(i) 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 
EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime; 50,000 Comieal 
Transformations. Endless amusements for parties of two 
to fifty. Post free for 14 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and 
Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


THE ENCHANTED ALBUM; or 

Magic Book. By simply blowing on the leaves of this 
enchanted volume it is instantly filled with an endless 
variety of engravings or is composed of blank leaves no 
will, Post free for 36 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and 
Co., 2, Garrick-street, Ccv snt-garden. 


HE MAGIC SATLOR.—Roars of 
Laughter at this amusing figure, which will, when 
placed on the ground, immediately commence dancing in 
perfect time to any tune, astonishing all present, and de- 
fying detection. Post free, with full instructions, for 14 
stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and Co., 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent -garden. 


UPID’S MAGIC CARDS, new, unique, 
puzzling, and amusing. These curious cards will make 
any person using them reveal their greatest secrets. They 
defy detection, and are very mirth provoking. Post fre 
for 14 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and Co., 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden. 


USE ONLY 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


THE 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham, Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


SAFE GONVENIENT AND HEALTHFUL NURTURE OF INFANTS. 


MOS T 


J. 


IMPORTANT 


Specially Approved by Eminent Professional and Practical Authorities. 


INVENTION, 


“THE MAMMA” INFANTS (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE. 


Which, from its unequalled properties of Simplicity, Convenience, and Comfort, is incomparably superior to any substitute 
previously introduced, and must at once commend itself to Mothers, and to all entrusted with the care of Infants. 


AUNGVN Of CSHUVAN AHL 
NOILOV SalI 


ITS CONSTRUCTION 
THE MOST SIMPLE. 


“THE MAMMA” INFANT’S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Is the only one ever invented that supplies all the benefits derived from Nature itself, and thus overcomes the repug nance which sometimes renders it impossible to induce an Infant to§ take its food from a Bottle, in conse- 
quence of its missing the natural form, warmth, and pliant elasticity of the Breast. : : 

The elastic part of this Bottle being moulded from Nature, the Infant is at once attracted by it, and may be nursed with it from birth with the utmost case; thus avoiding the difficully and expense often experienced in 
obtaining a healthy and suitable wet nurse. 

Its perfect safety in use is one of its distinctive characteristics. In the first place, the danger of the Nipple coming off and choking the Infant—a mishap which has occurred not unfrequently—is avoided. Secondly, 
ae Bele no Ht requiring brushes to cleanse them, the painful, irritating, and even fatal effects sometimes caused by bristles dropping from the brush into the tube, and passing thence into the Infant’s throat, re hkewise 

ectually precluded. ; ; 

The Stopper of this Bottle is supplied with a valve identical in its action to the valve of the human heart, which enables the Infant toe take its food with the greates F i ts ing rea air 
®nter the Bottle than is necessary) prevents the food from running out, no matter in what position the Bottle may be placed. aaaptei an a NN NO iat 

From the extremely simple construction of this unique Bottle, it can be kept constantly sweet and clean without the slightest trouble. 

Ladies when nursing will, by cutting off the inner ring, find the Elastic Part form an admirable shield. 


Upon these grounds the Patentee respectfully submits that 


“THE MAMMA" INFANT'S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Possesses qualities wholly unapproached for efficacy in nurturing Infants in a safe, conveni ¢ rs and i is r . . : : 3 
eth L : ‘ : ants afe, ent, comfortable, and salutary manner; and in this representation he is fortified, as already stated, by eminent and emphaticall 
exprossed opinions, which pronounce it an admirable and healthful substitute for Nature’s Nursing. : 2 ea 2 OY E Y y 


DIRECTIONS FOR CLEANSING THE BOTTLE.—Remoyve the Elastic Band ; take off the Breast ; remove the Glass Tube and wash it out; turn the Breast inside out; wash it in either cold or warm water 
ne : be thoroughly cleansed in less than a minute. , . 
“,* Fn cleansing this Bottle, it affords the peculiar advantage, over all others, of con veniently admitting the hand inside it. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
SPARE BOTTLES, BREASTS, AND TUBES SUPPLIED SEPARATELY. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists; and by J. PERRETT (Patentee), at 35c, King Street, Cheapside, Londen, H.0 
BE CAREFUL TO SEE THAT THE NAME IS ON EACH BOTTLE AND BREAST. _ 


The whole can 
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EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILAWIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 


Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kiids of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
csived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
d-ess, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


ees CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
d 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
plished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


T EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles ot 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels, Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

nd their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 

Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 

Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
I street, Piccadilly, W.—-WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets. old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


\ LADY ARTIST gives LESSONS 
t In OIL PAINTING, WATER-COLOUR, and 
PENCIL DRAWING, &c. Figures, Landscapes, Still 
Life, &c. Schools attended in London and the Suburbs. 
—Address ** Artist,” care of Mr. Phillipson, Market-place, 
Kingston-on-Thames 


HE GOVERNESSE®Y’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 


and Germany. 


\ ILLINERY and DRESSMAKING —A 
SELECT STOCK of inexpensive PARISIAN MIL- 
LINERY, an assortment of which can be forwarded to 
adies in the country free of charge; also patterns of silks, 
and all the new materials for winter wear. Estimates 
given for Wedding and Indian outfits. Lady’s own mate- 
rials made up in an elegant and superior manner.—Mrs. 
O.iver Hotmes, 26, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 
SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use 
Patterns Free. 


BE. & R. GARROULD, 


150 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QOEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
IWELL-MADE BOOTS. 


Ladies’ Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d. Gentlemen’s Elastic 
Boots for Walking or Dress, 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


K AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
rmedical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
thom, with a certainty of relief. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealersin Patent Medi 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


THE 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” 
HAND - SEWING 


LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE, 


SS 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch 
being to produce, without regard to cost, the b 
and mechanical skill could devise. The resul 


Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
est combination which excellence, experience, 
t has been highly successful, the ‘*‘ ROYAL 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras. 


THOMAS BRA 
63, FLEET STR 


DFORD & CO, 
EET, LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


TN é& POL. 
ger ON Ws 


P 
TRADE MAR 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


BROWN AND POLSON were the 

first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character. 

The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between cheap qualities bearing a false 
name and Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, 
which is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


‘TE 


Ts simple, easily 


Pamphlets, 


R. E, SIMPSON 


E SIMPSON” 


NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Tilustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 


A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


PRICE £6. 


with samples of work, sent on application. 


& CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


MANuFAcTory : MAXWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


only House in 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Parcels 
and Patterns free 

to any part 
of the 


United Kingdom 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple F 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequ 


Cakes, Soups, &e., and is the most wholesome and e 


and Invalids. 


N-FLOUR 


ood of more than Three Hundred Millions 
alled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 


asily digestible Food for Children 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I reg 
anything of the kind now before the public.” 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 


“<T can highly recommend it as a palatable and ver 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., 


ard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to 


y digestible and nutritious food.” 


Lib, & 415. Packets, 


J. ann J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


MOURNING DRESS, Full Length, 

ONE GUINEA AND A HALF—Black Janus 
Cord; wears remarkably well—will not spot nor change 
colour when washed. 


Messrs. JAY particularly recommend it for economica 
Mourning wear. 


247, 249, anv 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALONE IN LONDON. By the Author 
of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &. Engravings. Roya 
16mo. 1s, 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra, gilt edges. 


STORIES AND PICTURES FROM 


CHURCH HISTORY. By the Author of “Christian 
Manliness,” ‘‘ Christian Home Life,” &c. Crown Svo. 
Engravings. 3s. boards; 4s. extra, gilt edges, 


‘RANDOM TRUTHS IN COMMON 


THINGS.” Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. 
By the Author of ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists and 
Engravers, Imperial 16mo. 7s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


HUNGERING AND THIRSTING. By 


the Author of “Willy and Lucy at the Seaside,” &c. 
Small royal, 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges 


THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE ; 
or, LUCY ,;WOODVILLE’S TEMPTATION. By the 
Author of ‘“Life’s Battle Lost ana Won,” &c. With 


Engravings. {Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards: 3s extra 
gilt edges, ep 


LILTANS Me APP YesHOURSs- aro 
TALKS WITH MAMMA ABOUT THE sr ARS, 
THE MOON, THE SUN, AND THE WONDERS 
OF THE SKY AND THE EARTH. With Coloured 
Plates, Royallémo. 2s. boards, gilt edges. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
Brighton: 31, Western-road; and all Booksellers. 


()REHAN and FATHERLESS. — Nearly 

180 destitute children are being maintained and in- 
dustriously trained in the ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN 
ASYLUM, Collingwood-court, Bagshot. 

FUNDS are greatly needed for their support. 

Life Subscriptions, two votes at each election, £10 10s. ; 
one vote, £5 5s. (the votes increasing proportionately to 
the Subscription). Annual Subscriptions, two votes at 
each election, £1 1s.; one vote, 10s, 6d. 


JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM MORLEY, Jun., Chairman, 

CHARLES A. WALKER, Secretary. 
Offices, 98, Cheapside, London, E.C, b 


—_ 
T° LADIES.—The DRAGONE 

COMPLEXION RESTORATIVE (for internal use) as 
prepared by the late celebrated Dr. VICTOR DRAGONE 
Infallible in restoring Pale, Sallow, or Faded Complexions to 
a transparent, natural colour, and promoting tone of general 
health. Tus vanvaBte Speciere 1g GRADUALLY pte 
Face Powpens, &¢., IN FASHIONABLE CIRCLES IN Pact Fen 
THE Continent. It is pleasant to take. A course of the 
Restorative posted free in envelope, on receipt of 26 un- 
cut stamps, by M. DRAGONE, 10, WELL-STREET 
HACKNEY, London, E., from whom alone it can at pre- 
sent be obtained in England. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
(LEROUS™O x IDE GAs;— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessful agent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B, L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity from pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anzesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide’ Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirma tion of this vide “ Lancet,” ‘British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on, All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the Sane 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The ‘ Times,” March 6th, says, “‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office).} 


OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &¢. The Little Cuisine 1 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly, Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depot, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


HE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 

TREADLE Macurnes 
Excelsior .. £6 6 
Britannia from 6 16 
Elliptic, from 720 
Willcoxand Gibbs8 0 
Belgravia ., 7 15 
Howe(tlias. jun.) 8 0 
Grover & Baker 9 
Alexandra 9 
Warizer sass ae 9 
Lioness 9 
Florence .. 10 0 

2, Wheeler&Wilson 10 0 


=” Machines by all makers. 
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§. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREEFT, SOHO. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street. 


— 


Printed by W. J. Jonxsoy, 121, Fleet-street ; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Martzorovcu & Co., 4, Ave 
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